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DOCTOR KEARSLEY AND THE STATE HOUSE. 
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JOHN KEARSLEY, M. D. e 


Dr. KEARSLEY, an amateur architect 
and public-spirited citizen of Philadelphia, 
furnished the design of the old State 
House of Pennsylvania, in that city. In 
that building is the hall which was made 
sacred in the estimation of every Ameri- 
can citizen, because it was the theatre in 


which was proposed, debated, adopted and 
signed, the Declaration of our Indepen- 
dence. Dr. Kearsley’s name and labors 
being so intimately associated with the 
old State House, gives to him an historical 
prominence, They are equally. associated 
with Christ Church in Philadelphia. ‘The 
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public,’’ says Watson in his ‘‘Annals of 
Philadelphia,’’ ‘‘ are more indebted to him 
than any other man, for that respectable 
edifice, Christ Church,”’ 

Dr. Kearsley was, for many years, an 
eminent and industrious physician in Phila- 
delphia. Some of his students, such as 
Redman of Philadelphia, and Bard of 
New York, were among the most skilful 
American physicians in the latter part of 
the last century. Mr. Watson says Dr. 
Kearsley served in the Colonial Assembly, 
and his speeches were so acceptable, that 
he was, on several occasions, carried home 
on the shoulders of the people. Ido not 
find his name in the index to the ‘ Colo- 
nial Records’’ of Pennsylvania, or the 
‘¢ Pennsylvania Archives.’’ The Dr. John 
Kearsley mentioned in the former, was a 
nephew of the Dr. Kearsley under con- 
sideration. 

Very little seems to have been recorded, 
in print, concerning the architect of the 
State House. He was an active man and 
liberal in his benetactions. He contributed 
largely toward the erection of Christ 
Church edifice in Philadelphia, and he en- 
dowed the hospital for widows of that 
church, with a considerable estate. Dr. 
Kearsley died in Philadelphia in 1772, 
where he had lived sixty-one years. ; 

Watson, under the head of ‘* Facts and 
Occurrences,’’ and the date of 1731, says: 
‘* The State House began to be built un- 
der the direction of Thomas Lawrence and 
Andrew Hamilton, Esqs.’’ The building 
was finished in 1734. The two wings 
were completed in 1740. The cost of the 
main building was £5600. The carpen- 
ter work was done by Edmund Woolley ; 
the joiner work by John Harrison; Thos. 
Bonde was the brick-mason ; Thomas Kerr 
was the plasterer, and William Holland did 
the marble work. The bricks were made 
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by Benjamin Fairman and James Stoopes, 
and the lime was from the kilns of the 
Tysons. -Fairman also made the clay tiles 
for the interior pavement. ‘The lead and 
glass of the windows cost £170. Thomas 
Godfrey, the inventor of the quadrant, 
was the glazier. At that time lead window 
frames were quite common, and it was the 
business of the glazier to carefully solder 
the. glass into the frames. In this business 
Godfrey was very expert. 

It was riot until the close of the Revolu- 
tion, that any attention was paid to the 
appearance of the State House Yard, asa 
portion of the present State House Square 
was called. In 1752, the superintendents 
of the State House were,directed to * pur- 
chase from Mr. Allen, his cedar tree lot 
lying on Walnut street, south of the State 
House, for the use of the people of the 
Province.’’ So the State House Square was 
extended to Walnut street. Then the 


whole space was walled in by a high struc- 


ture of brick, and so remained until it was 
replaced by the present iron fence. When, 
in 1783, an Englishman named Vaughan 
(father of the late John Vaughan) settled 
in Philadelphia, he took special pride in 
ornamenting that square. He had it 
smoothed and planted with elms and other 
trees, and shrubbery, and had seats put in 
it for the public convenience. When the 
trees had grown to a considerable size, 
caterpillars, accidentally imported from 
abroad, destroyed the leaves and annoyed 
the visitors. The trees were cut down, 
and those which now adorn the square 
were then planted. So says Watson. 

It is to be hoped that at the approach- 
ing centennial celebration of independence 
for America declared, due honor will be 
given to the memory of Dr. John Kearsley, 
the architect of the State House. 





CHURCH ORGANS AND SACRED MUSIC, 


In an articie on Church organs, in the 
April number (1874) of the REcorD, p. 


163, reference is made to the organ which 
Thomas Brattle gave to King’s Chapel in 












Boston, during the early part of the last 
century. The Rev. Joseph Green of Salem 
Village, now Danvers, Massachusetts, al- 
ludes to this one, in his Diary which is 
published in the Zssex Institute Collections, 
vol. X. part 1, page 90. Under the date 
of May 29th 1711, he writes—‘‘I was at 
Mr. Thomas Brattle’s, heard y* organ and 
saw strange things in a microscope.’’ This 
is said in the Collections to be ‘‘ the first 
notice of organs in Massachusetts.’ Mr. 
Drake, in his History of Boston, page 


471, when speaking of King’s Chapel,- 


says that ‘* between 1710 and 1713, the 
old church was rebuilt and enlarged to 
twice its original size. Mr. Thomas Brat- 
tle gave an organ when it was finished.’’ 

It may not be out of place to mention 
here a small tract that was published in 
London many years ago, against the use of 
instrumental music in divine worship. It 
is connected with the history of one of the 
oldest churches in Boston, and shows cer- 
tain opinions that once were held in regard 
tosuch music. It is entitled ‘*‘ A Tractate 
on Church Music; being an extract fiom 
the Reverend and Learned Mr. Peirce’s 
Vindication of the Dissenters. [Motto.] 
The Christian religion shines brightest 
in its own dress; and to paint it, is 
but to deform it. Dr. Nichol’s Defence 
of the Church of England, London: 
MDCCLXXXVI.”’ pp. 31. 

The dedication on the second page is as 
follows: ‘* This Tractate on Church Music 
is inscribed to the Rev. Doctor Chauncy 
and the Rev. Mr. John Clark, the min- 
isters ; and to the several members of the 
First Congregational Dissenting Church in 
Boston in America.’’ 

It begins thus :— 

‘The subject before us may be resolved 
into a question which, simple and uncom- 
pounded, is no other than whether it is fit 
and proper to introduce the use of instru- 
mental music into the public worship of 
Almighty God, as being able to excite in 
us devout and spiritual affections ? 

‘*Plain singing is universally admitted 
to be at once capable both of raising and 
improving sentiments of rational piety and 
devotion, and is commanded in the New 
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Testament. Where the heart and under- 
standing are so intimately interested, like 
every other united’act of praise, it is cal- 
culated to produce a good effect. But the 
addition of instrumental music should 
seem more calculated to divert and dissi- 
pate the pious affections of a reasonable 
service, than to fix them upon their proper 
objects. And if express authority be 
pleaded in its behalf, such authority should 
be proved by other evidences than a gen- 
eral command concerning singing. It is 
not enough to say that musical instruments 
are able to stir and cheer our minds, for it 
is not lawful for us to bring into use such 
things, of our own heads, into God’s 
worship.’’ 

In a postscript to the Tractate, the ed- 
itor expresses his gratification at having the 
approval of his sentiments by such divines 
as the Rev. Dr. Price and the Rev. Dr. 
Kippis, and adds extracts from their letters. 
‘‘He is the more desirous of subjoining 
the opinions of these gentlemen, because 
he knows the deserved esteem with which 
their names are regarded in America.’’ 
Dr. Price strongly disapproves of ‘‘ instru- 
mental music in chyrches,’’ and says that 
‘it isa deviation from the simplicity of 
Christian worship which has a dangerous 
tendency and may terminate in all the fop- 
peries of popery.’’ Dr. Kippis is equally 
explicit in the expression of his views. He 
writes that ‘‘ the use of instrumental music 
in Christian worship.has no foundation in 
the New Testament, which is. the standard 
of our faith and practice. If once we de- 
part from this standard there will be no 
end to innovatiens. An opening will be 
laid to the introduction of one superstition 
after another, till the simplicity and purity 
of the gospel service are wholly lost. 
Everything, therefore, which tends to di- 
vert men from a rational inward devotion 
to external pomp and ceremony, ought to 
be discouraged as much as possible.’ 

One naturally asks why this pamphlet, 
printed in London, should have been in- 
scribed to the ministers of a dissenting 
church in a foreign and distant town, The 
explanation is probably to be found in the 
following note, written in the margin of a 
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copy that formerly belonged to Mr. Henry 
Stevens of London. This copy was the 
property of S. Toms in 1786, in whose 
handwriting (assuming that he wrote the 
name) the memorandum appears to be. 

‘*Printed by the direction of Mr. B. 
H., for the purpose of sending to Boston, 
where he actually sent a number to Dr. 
Chauncy, &c., instead of granting the re- 
quest of £500, for an organ, they repeat- 
edly made to Mr. Brand Hollis, and meant 
to put in their place of worship.’’ 

From this note it would appear that an 
application had been made to Mr. Hollis 
for an organ, and that he took this method 
of giving his views on the subject. It can 
be known only by inference what the ap- 
plicants thought of the method. 

Akin to the subject of sacred music, I 
will give you the following extract from 
Beethoven’s conversation books, translated 
from an edition of Schindler's Life of 
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Beethoven. It was printed in the Boston 
Transcript, and afterwards appeared in 
Dwight’s Journal of Music, more than 
twenty years ago. ‘‘ 1823. From a con- 
versation with his friend Biihler, who was 
connected with an extensive mercantile 
house. [Beethoven sometime before this 
meeting had received a proposition to 
write an oratorio for Boston in North 
America, and indeed at any price.]} 
Buhler asked: ‘The oratorio for Boston?’ 
Beethoven answered: ‘I do not write that 
which I should most gladly, but for the 
sake of money what I must. This is not 
saying that I write on/y for money. When 
this period is passed I hope at last to write 
what for me and’ for art is above all.’ ’’ 
Cannot some musical antiquary give 
further particulars of this incident ? 
SAMUEL A. GREEN. 
Boston, August 1874. 





ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, NARRAGANSET, R. /. 


° BY JACOB FRANK HOWE, M. D, 


On the 26th of September, 1699, some 
of the citizens of Rhode Island, members 
of the English Church, petitioned the 
Earl of Bellamont, the successor of An- 
dros, to use his influence in obtaining a 
missionary for them. The earl forwarded 
the petition to the British Board of Trade 
with his ‘approval, October 24th. It was 
sent by the Board, after some delay be- 
tween them and the Bishop of London, to 
the king, and was referred by him back to 
the Board of Trade April 16th, 1700. 
Other petitions of a similar nature soon 
arriving, a special society was formed to 
hear and attend to such appeals. From 
this arose the ‘* Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,’’ incor- 
porated in 1702. This society did not 
aliswer the appeal from Rhode Island until 
1704, when the Rev. James Honeyman 
was sent to Newport. 

At the time of Mr. Honeyman’s arrival 
a congregation had been gathered by Rev. 


Mr. Lockyer, an:Episcopal minister who 
did itinerant service around the neighbor- 
hood ; and in 1702 Trinity Church, New- 
port, was built. That was the oldest parish 
church for Episcopal services in New Eng- 
land. After a little more than twenty 
years it gave place to the present edifice. 
Rhode Island being free from the reli- 
gious intolerance of the neighboring pro- 
vinces, many Anglicans settled there to 
avoid persecution. Among them were very 
many from Boston, whence arose the name 
of ‘* Boston Neck,’’ applied by them to 
their purchase. Among the principal set- 
tlers were the well-known Gardiners. The 
district of their settlement was named the 
‘‘Narraganset country.’’ It lies on the 
west of Narraganset Bay. The first settler 
of this region was Richard Smith, at 
Wickford, about 1639. Holding private 
services in their houses, and ministered to 
by passing clergymen, it was not until 1706 
that the society sent to them the Rev. Mr. 















Christopher Bridge, M. A., of Cambridge 
University, from Boston, at a salary of 
loo. 

Mr. Bridge had been sent in 1699 as 
assistant to the Rev. Mr. Miles, of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, but some misunderstand- 
ing arising between himself and Mr. Miles 
in 1703, the Bishop of London and Dioce- 
san of America sent him to Narraganset. 
He condemned the course of Mr. Bridge, 
yet wished his services. 

The church thrived under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Bridge, and in 1707 St. Paul’s 
Church edifice, Narraganset, was built. 
It is still in existence, and is the oldest 
Episcopal church now in New England, 
and probably on the continent. Mr. Bridge 
soon left for Rye, Westchester county, 
New York, where he died, May 28th, 
1719, aged forty-eight years. With the 
exception of occasional ministrations by 
Mr. Honeyman, the congregation were 
long without a regularly-settled clergyman. 

The society designed Mr. Dudley Brad- 
street, grandson of Governor Bradstreet, 
for rector, in 1713, but he died before 
ordination. The Rev. William Whealley 
was also thought of for the place in 1714, 
but it was not until 1717 that the Rev. 
William Guy, formerly missionary to South 
Carolina, was sent to St. Paul’s, at a salary 
of £70 a year. The last entry made by 
Mr. Guy on the parish records is one of 
September 28th, 1718, and in 1719 we find 
him removed to the charge of St. An- 
drew’s Church, thirteen miles from Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, where he died in the 
year 1751. 

Again Mr. Honeyman resumed tempo- 
rary charge, and in answer to three letters 
sent by the vestry to England, on June 
15th, 1720,—one to the Bishop of Lon- 
don, one to the Society, and one to the 
Hon. Francis Nicholson, a constant friend 
of the church in Rhode Island,—the so- 
ciety sent out the Rev. James McSparran. 
He was educated at the Glasgow Univer- 
sity, was of Scotch-Irish parentage from 
Dungiven, county Derry, originally from 
Kenton, Scotland. He was admitted to 
deacon’s orders by the Bishop of London, 
August 21, 1720, and ordained priest by 
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the Archbishop of Canterbury, September 


25th next following (1720). He arrived 
at his charge April 28, 1721, having ar- 
rived ‘in Boston about six weeks before, 
and spending the interval in starting the 
movement which resulted afterwards in 
establishing St. Michael’s Church, Bristol. 
Besides his parish of St. Paul’s, Narragan- 
set, he had to minister in Bristol, Swansea, 
Freetown and Little Compton, and to 
officiate occasionally at Westerley and 
New London. In one of his letters he 
affirms that he was the first Episcopally- 
ordained missionary who preached in the 
town of Providence; but he must have 
been mistaken, as.I am informed that the 
Rev. Mr. Honeyman preached there as 
early as 1720. His salary was £70 a year. 

In the following year (1722) the dis- 
trict was divided into North and South 
Kingstown, the church of St. Paul’s stand- 
ing one mile north of the dividing line. 
The church, although so old and weather- 
beaten, is still in fair order inside, where 
the high square pews, gallery for slaves, 
and old-fashioned pulpit with clerk’s desk, 
still remind one of the days of its first 
pastors, The entrance was by the large 
door at the side, over which is still legible 
the date of its construction, with the arms 
of Queen Anne. 

The congregation, on the arrival of 
Mr. McSparran, consisted, as he wrote to 
the society, of 160 persons, of whom 12 
were Indians. There were 12 communi- 
cants and 30 persons baptized, 6 of them 
being adults. é 

On May 22d, 1722, Mr. McSparran was 
married to Miss Hannah Gardiner, daugh- 
ter of William Gardiner, of Boston Neck, 
the services being celebrated by Mr. 
Honeyman, at St. Paul’s. We next find 
him writing a letter to the society, dated 
June 5th, 1722, urging their good offices 
in obtaiming the restoration of some two 
hundred and eighty acres of land, kept, as 
he thought, wrongfully by the Congrega- 
tionalists. This was the beginning ofa 
thirty-years’ lawsuit, which grew out of 
the division between the Episcopalians and 
Congregationalists of a three-hundred- 
acre lot, set apart by the original pur- 
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chasers for the use of a minister. A part 
of this lot went into the possession of 
private parties, and two hundred and eighty 
acres were sold to the Congregationalists. 
The king, in council, on May 7th, 1752, 
decided that the Congregationalists, being 
orthodox, had a right to retain the land ; 
and McSparran, with his church, lost £600 
sterling, the estimated value he put on the 
land. 

The first attempt in Rhode Island to 
obtain an American episcopate was made 
by Mr. Honeyman and vestry, in an appeal 
to the Bishop of London on October 2gth, 
1722. Although followed by many others 
from all over the provinces, the jealousy 
of power in England was too great to 
allow that boon. 

During the long intervals between the 
appointments of the different pastors, much 
of the church furniture, such as commu- 
nion services, books, &c., were ordered by 
the then Bishop of London to be removed 
to Stratford for use and safe keeping. Mr. 
McSparran wrote to the Bishop of London, 
under date of April 4th, 1723, praying 
the return of such articles. Although I have 
seen a letter from Mr. Johnson, at Strat- 
ford, June 23d, 1724, acknowledging such 
a fact, and also speaking of a supernumerary 
set, and another from the same to’ the 
same Bishop, dated November 4th, 1725, 
proposing a division of the property be- 
tween the churches, I find nothing more. 
But a portion, at least, must have been re- 
turned, as a chalice of solid silver, marked 
‘** Anna Regina,”’ the gift of Queen Anne, 
is still in use in the parish, as also a silver 
baptismal bason (unluckily since melted 
down into a paten), and a small old- 
fashioned paten which is unmarked. The 
flagon was presented to the parish by a 
Mr. Nathaniel Kay, of Newport, about 
1735, and is still in use. Mr. Kay was 
the collector of the royal revenué During 
1723 Mr. George Pigot was transferred 
from Stratford (where Mr. Johnson suc- 
ceeded him) to Providence. 

The Dissenting clergy, or Puritans, 
alarmed at the spread of Episcopacy, sent 
a petition to the General Court of Massa- 
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chusetts, desiring the calling of a synod 
to consider the reasons for, and means of 
arresting, the spread of ill-conceived no- 
tions on religion. The Episcopal clergy, 
awake to the danger, sent a counter peti- 
tion, June 11th, 1725. This petition is 
recorded, June 14th, 1725, in council, 
‘for the benefit of posterity,’’ by James 
McSparran, Clerk. Being transmitted to 
England, an order forbidding said synod 
was sent back, October 7th, 1725. I find 
a record of a visit of Mr. McSparran to 
Bristol, to see twelve men imprisoned for 
non-support of the established church in 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. McSparran’s knowledge of Connec- 
ticut was intimate. We find him treasurer 
of the committee to purchase a site for a 
church in New London, September 27th, 
1725. He was one of those who in 1730 
requested that Mr. Seabury be appointed 
to New London. It was mainly through 
his influence that Mr. Seabury, a Congre- 
gational minister, and father of Bishop 
Seabury, turned to the Anglican Church. 

In the next year the feud between Rhode 
Island and Connecticut respecting claims 
to the Narraganset country was settled, by 
the king in council annexing Narraganset 
to Rhode Island and definitely fixing 
boundaries. This feud in 1665 had been 
partially settled by declaring Narraganset 
a separate province, by the name of King’s 
Province. I will here mention, in passing, 
that it is said the Episcopal Church will 
not allow baptism by immersion. Among 
mgny examples recorded in Mr. McSpar- 
ran’s ministry, I copy this:—‘‘ Mrs. Ann 
Chase, wife of Captain John Chase, Sep- 
tember 2oth, 1728, by immersion, consent 
being had of Mr. Honeyman,”’ 

In the course of the year 1729, Dean 
Berkeley, afterwards the celebrated Bishop 
of Cloyne, was driven by storms into 
Newport, while sailing for the Bermudas. 
While staying at Newport he repeatedly 
visited Mr. McSparran, investigating thé 
condition of the Indians, with the inten- 
tion of founding near St. Paul’s an Indian 
college. Smibert, a painter, who accom- 
panied the Dean, painted portraits of both 











Mr. and Mrs. McSparran.' These por- 
traits are yet in existence in the possession 
of the relations of Mrs. McSparran, in the 
city of Gardiner, Maine, and fac similes 
adorn the pages of Updike’s ‘* History of 
Narraganset,’’ from which book many of 
my facts are gathered. 

Whilst Dean Berkeley lived in Rhode 
Island he had a farm, called Whitehall, 
near Newport, and here composed his 
‘**Minute Philosopher,”’ and the celebrated 
poem on America, beginning, ‘‘ Westward 
the course of empire takes its way.’’ After 
a stay of two years he left in September, 
1731, for England, leaving his farm to 
Yale College. In the parishes of St. 
Paul’s, Trinity, and everywhere that he 
preached, he left a reputation for wonder- 
ful learning, which was a pleasant fireside 
reminiscence of old people for many years. 

Mr. McSparran was an excellent instruc- 
tor. One of his most eminent students 
was Thomas Clap, who in 1740 was presi- 
dent of Yale College. From the list of 
marriages performed by him, I find that 
he joined in wedlock the Rev. Samuel 
Seabury, to Mrs. Elizabeth Powell, of Nar- 
raganset, on May 27th, 1733. Also, De- 
cember 11th, 1735, Dr. Giles Goddard to 
Miss Sarah Updike. ‘Their son William, 
born in 1740, became the publisher of the 
first newspaper in Providence, in 1762, 
the “‘ Providence Gazette and Country 
Journal.”’ 

In 1736, while on a visit to Great Bri- 
tain, Mr. McSparran received from the 
Glasgow University the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Divinity, and he returned to 
his labor in August, 1737, with a feeling 





1 John Smibert was a Scotchman, born in Edin- 
burgh, about 1684. He studied art in Italy, "Ie 
had gained a good reputation in London as an 
artist, when Dean Berkeley persuaded him to come 
to America, He settled in Boston, where he 
painted many New England worthies, ‘Through 
his influence Copley was led to adopt painting as a 
profession, The first portrait of the eminent Jona- 
’ than Edwards was painted by Smibert. Yale Col- 
lege possesses his most celebrated picture, which 
represents Dean Berkeley and several members of 
his family, together with the artist, in a group. 
Smibert was the first painter who practised the art 
within the domain of the United States. He died 
at Boston in 1752,—[Ep.] 
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that his work was not wholly unappreci- 
ated, even though he was disappointed in 
the desire of his life—an American epis- 
copate. 

Nothing better can show the friendly 
feeling existing between this Episcopal 
clergyman and his Presbyterian neighbor, 
Dr. ‘Torrey, than the fact that in the midst 
of the yet undecided lawsuit concerning 
the land, they should communicate as 
friends. At the funeral of Hester Powell, 
buried at Tower Hill, October 22d, 1746, 
Dr. McSparran preached the funeral ser- 
mon in Dr. Torrey’s meeting-house. The 
same thing may be testified by Dean 
Berkeley in a sermon before the society on 
his return to England, when he says :— 
**I speak it knowingly that the ministers 
of the gospel in those provinces which go 
by the name of New England, sent and 
supported at the expense of this Society, 
have by their sobriety of manners, discreet 
behavior and a competent degree of gene- 
ral knowledge shown themselves worthy 
the choice of those who sent them, and 
particularly in living on a more friendly 
footing with the brethren of the separa- 
tion.’’ 

In July, 1750, the Rev. James Honev- 
man, long the co-laborer of Dr. McSpar- 
ran, departed this life, and his assistant, 
the Rev. Mr. Leaming, was made tempo- 
rary pastor until the arrival of the Rev. 
Thomas Pollen in 1754. Mr. Pollen left 
in 1760, to whom succeeded the Rev. 
Marmaduke Browne. 

Dr. McSparran performed probably the 
only recorded royal wedding in America. 
On September 6th, 1750, he joined in 
wedlock John Anthony (an Indian) to 
Sarah George, widow and dowager queen 
of George Augustus Ninegret,’ Sachem of 





2 Ninegret was a Narraganset chief, and sachem 
of the Niantics. He was uncle of Miantonomoh, 
the great sachem, who lived near Newport, and 
friend of Roger Williams. Ninegret aided the 
English in their war with the Pequots in 1637. He 
was so independent in his actions, and at times 
appeared so hostile that twice the English de- 
p war against him, Ninegret refused to join 
Philip in his war on the English, and escaped the 
ruin which overtook that chief and his allies,— 
[Ep.] 
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the Niantics, a branch of the old tribe of 
Narragansets. 

In 1754 Dr. McSparran and his wife 
sailed for England, where the latter died 
of small-pox, June 24th, 1755, and was 
buried in Broadway Chapel burying-yard, 
Westminster. The Doctor returned to his 
charge in 1756, and baptized on April 
rith, 1756, Palm Sunday, Gilbert Charles 
Stewart, son of Gilbert Stewart, the snuff- 
grinder. The house where Gilbert Charles, 
the renowned painter, was born is still in 
existence. ‘The Doctor was one of his 
sureties, and thus almost his last official 
act was to connect his own fame with one 
who could add a larger lustre to it.’ 

Broken ‘down by the loss of his wife, 
rather than any great bodily ailment, Dr. 
McSparran died at his own home, Decem- 
ber ist, 1757, and was buried under the 
communion table of St. Paul’s, on Decem- 
ber 6th. 

During the interim between the death 
of the pastor of St. Paul’s and the ap- 
pointment of his successor, the Rev. Jere- 
miah Leaming, a graduate of Yale College, 
officiated there. In August, 1760, came 
the Rev. Samuel Fayerweather, a graduate 
of Harvard College, as rector. His salary 
was £50. On February 27th, 1763, he 
married Mrs. Abigail Bours, the ceremony 
being celebrated at Trinity Church, New- 
port, by the Rev. Mr. Browne. 

On the record of marriages performed 
by Mr. Fayerweather, I find, under date 
of April 6th, 1772, that of Mr. Sylvester 
Sweet to Miss Martha Whalley, a descend- 
ant of Colonel Whalley, one of the regi- 
cides, said to have been hidden in Rhode 
Island. 

The fast-gathering clouds of the coming 
storm between the colonies and the crown 
made every one interested in the struggle. 
Mr. Fayerweather was too regardful of 
what he thought his oath required to falter 
in his duty to his king, but his hope that 
everything might be amicably settled may 
be gathered from a sermon preached by 
him in King’s Chapel, Boston, before 


! Gilbert Charles Stewart was the eminent por- 
trait-painter whose name is familiar to all Ame- 
ricans, 
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General Gage, on September 18th, 1774, 
his text being, ‘‘ Be kindly affectioned one 
toward another in brotherly love.’’ De- 
spairing of this, he soon gave up public 
worship, the last entry on the records of 
St. Paul’s by him being Sunday, Novem- 
ber 6th, 1774. From that time, although 
living among his parishioners and holding 
private services, the church was not used du- 
ring his lifetime for religious service ; and 
when he died during the summer of 1781 
he was buried under the communion table, 
by the side of Dr. McSparran, In his will 
he directed his portrait, painted by Cop- 
ley, and a small sum of money should be 
presented to King’s (now Columbia) Col- 
lege, New York. Circumstances prevented 
the execution of this part of his will. 

During the war St. Paul’s was, in com- 
mon with almost all unoccupied churches, 
used as a barrack,—in this case for the 
Continentals or Whigs. The church re- 
mained vacant most of the time until 
1787, when the Rey. Dr. Smith took 
charge. Of this gentleman I have in a 
previous article written somewhat at 
length.? His influence on this parish was 
very slight, and he left for Trinity Church, 
Newport, January 28th, 1790. He bap- 
tized while at St. Paul’s thirty-nine per- 
sons. 

In April 1791, Walter C. Gardner was 
appointed lay reader and afterward Rector 
until 1794. During his ministry, the first 
charter was obtained October 1791. A 
second charter was issued 1794. In that 
year the Rev. Joseph Warren became 
rector, remaining until 1805. It was 
while he was pastor that the church be- 
came dissatisfied with Bishop Seabury and 
wished to be annexed to-the church in 
Massachusetts, but this trouble soon ended. 
At a meeting of the congregation Decem- 
ber 3d 1799, it was determined to move 
the church to Wickford, five miles further 
north. 

Mr. Warren withdrew in 1805, and Mr. 
Isaac B. Pierce of Newport was appointed 
lay reader in 1809. He was succeeded in 
1813 fora year by the Rev. James Bowers, 


2 See Recor, vol. IIL., page 18. 

















after whom the parish had no one in charge 
of it until in 1817, when Mr. Lemuel 
Burge became lay reader, Officiating at 
the Glebe House occasionally, he was the 
means of building a church in South 
Kingstown, which was consecrated by 
Bishop Griswold on Tower Hill in 1818. 
After a short time this church, although 
nurtured with care by the Rev. Mr. Burge, 
(who was pastor until 1834), fell into de- 
cay, the Glebe House of the sturdier old 
church still remaining. After 1834, two 
other ministers: succeeded, with a return 
of Mr. Burge in 1837. 

The last pastor in the old church was 
the Rev. John H. Rouse, from August roth 
1840 to June 3d 1849, and during his time 
the congregation determined to no longer 
use the old church constantly, but erected 
a new one of the same name in Wickford, 
preserving religiously the old church as a 
precious relic of old times, 

The only remaining item to chronicle is 
the result of the search of a party of ladies, 
mostly of East Greenwich, for the site of 
Dr. McSparran’s grave in 1862. This sug- 
gested to the Rector of St. Luke’s, East 
Greenwich, the late Silas Crane, D.D., 
the propriety of bringing the subject of a 
monument before the Diocesan convention. 
By the convention a committee was ap- 
pointed, which eventually raised a fund of 
about $1000, chiefly in Providence, and 
the monument was raised and unveiled by 
Bishop Clarke of Rhode Island, in the pre- 
sence of great numbers of people in 1869. 
It is of Westerly granite. It is situated in 
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the centre of the lot where formerly stood 
the communion table, and surrounded by 
a strong stone fence. On the four sides 
of the monument are the following inscrip- 
tions :— . 

1. ‘* Erected in grateful memory of 
James McSparran, D. D., by authority 
of the Diocese of Rhode Island, in 1868.’’ 

2. ‘* Missionary of the venerable Society 
for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
parts, and Rector of the church then here 
from 1721 to his death in 1757. He lies 
buried beneath this stone.’’ " 

3. ‘Here also lie the remains of Samuel 
Fayerweather, his successor from 1760 to 
1781.”’ 

4. St. Paul’s Church, Narraganset, was 
built here in 1707, and removed to Wick- 
ford in 1800.”’ 

The old church, of which I have seen 
an admirable photograph, has suffered from 
the loss of its spire, sometime ago, and 
looks in a most dilapidated condition, but 
the lovers of the few antiquities we do 
possess, will feel relieved that although so 
old, it is constantly being repaired so as to 
be at least preserved from further decay. 

I wish to express my obligations to 
Beardsley’s ‘‘ History of the Church in Con- 
necticut ;’’ the ‘‘ Connecticut Church Re- 
cords’’ of Dr. Hawks; to Updike’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Narraganset Churchn,’’ but more 
especially to the Rev. Daniel Goodwin of 
St. Paul’s, Wickford, for his correct in- 
formation and kindness in pointing out 
previous errors of statement. 





The Recorp is indebted to Mr. Henry G, Joun- 
son, of Commerce, Scott county, Missouri, for 
the following interesting paper :— 


Nor many of the present generation are 
at all familiar with the incipient causes, 
the details and incidents of one of the 
most interesting, momentous and perilous 
explorations of an unknown region, that 
was ever undertaken, and so successfully 
and satisfactorily performed, in the West- 





LEWIS AND CLARK'S EXPEDITION. 






ern World. The voyage of Captains Lewis 
and Clark, up to the head-waters of the 
Missouri river, and across the continent. 
by way of the Columbia river, to the 
Pacific Ocean, in the years 1804-5-6, by 
order of the United States Government, 
shortly after the cession to it, by France, — 
of the Louisiana country, has not, for the 

last half-century, been given the promi- 
nence it so justly merits, in the annals of 
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the nation, as being one of the leading and 
directing events in the development and 
progress of our country. 

For persistent and unquailing courage ; 
visible and continually apprehended dan- 
gers; unforeseen and critical encounters 
and emergencies; personal suffering and 
wearing fatigues, and its results in valuable 
information concerning an extensive and 
hitherto mysterious domain, of incalcula- 
ble richness and resources, added to the 
knowledge gained of the geography and 
natural history of a mythical region, then 
ascertained beyond doubt, to be awaiting 
development into. nearly every form of 
productiveness by its new and energetic 
proprietors, and its importance from a 
political point of view, it is safe to assert 
that the undertaking of Lewis and Clark 
has never been surpassed, if equalled, by 
any other discovery or exploration made 
in the Western hemisphere since the days 


of Columbus. The journal of these explor- ° 


ers, published by the government, proved 
the most interesting reading, and con- 
veyed more attractive information, than 
any document of the kind that had hitherto 
been issued to’ the American people, by 
their national authorities. In its pages 
were presented creditable, and in the 
main, accurate information of the natural 
curiosities, wonders, productions, fer- 
tility and capabilities of that vast region 
lying west of the Mississippi river, which 
had lately come into their possession. 

But for quite two generations, the mass 
of the American people have had few op- 
portunities for obtaining aught but a 
limited and superficial knowledge of that 
exploration. The current histories, annals, 
essays, text-books, and other disseminated 
writings and teachings, when they allude 
to it at all, do so, briefly as possible. The 
public archives no doubt hold copious re- 
cords, and all well selected libraries, per- 
haps, contain ample accounts of it, but 
these are not generally attainable, and 
thus, the official purposes and fascinating 
details of that once famous expedition, 
have passed out of the public mind, to 
such an extent, that a majority of the men of 
this day hold about the same vague, indefi- 
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nite ideas regarding it, that they do of the 
fabulous wanderings of the Argonauts. It 
is the aim of this article to present in an 
abridged form, the main features of that 
important exploration, for the purpose, if 
possible, of reinstating, in a degree at least, 
the admiration that once dwelt in the na- 
tional mind, not only for the voyage and its 
operations, but also for the courageous men 
who so ably controlled and presented those 
operations, with results terminating in 
tangible benefits, the fruits of which we, 
who are living to-day, are securing in- 
dividually and collectively. Before ap- 
proaching that, however, a few retrospec- 
tive and initiatory points will be pre- 
sented, as having a connected interest 
therewith. 

All the country east and west of the 
Mississippi river was called Florida by 
Sebastian Cabot, who visited this conti- 
nent in 1497,' at the command of Henry 
VIL. of England.? Ponce de Leon, a 
Spaniard, in search of the fountain of per- 
petual youth, supposed to be situated 
somewhere in that country, arrived on the 
southern coasts in 1512, and erected a 
small fort. Several attempts were made 
by the French, to explore and settle the 
same region, but were invariably defeated 





1 It seems to be clearly shown by recent investi- 
gations, that Cabot first saw the American conti- 
nent in June or July 1498.—[Eb.] 

2 Though not strictly allied to the subject-matter 
of this paper, it may not prove an uninteresting 
digression to state what is not generally understood, 
that this man Cabot actually touched the American 
continent some six weeks before Columbus did; 
the latter never having reached it until his third 
voyage in (August) 1497, [1498?] while Cabot ar- 
rived at it in June of the same year, But Colum- 
bus in his first vovage (1492) discovered and landed 
on the island of San Salvador, but a few hundred 
miles from the main shore, and by other indubita- 
ble evidence established the existence of a New 
World, which could be reached from Europe by 
sailing due west. He therefore earned, and is 
fairly entitled to, all the honors paid him as the 
first discoverer, because what he accomplished in 
that voyage was publicly known in Europe, and 
was the incentive for Cabot’s voyage in 1497; the 
latter having been sent out to visit and examine a 
continent, whose existence was unknown, until 
Columbus had demonstrated, how, and where it 
could be found. 
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by the Spaniards, until 1684, when La 
Salle (having in 1668 descended the Mis- 
sissippi and discovered its mouth) built on 
the bay, a fort, which he called Fort Louis. 
This founder having been assassinated, 
the fort was abandoned until 1698, when 
Captain Iberville restored its defences, 
penetrated up the Mississippi, and planting 
a few settlers, called the country ‘‘ Loui- 
siana.’’ The Spaniards had then only 
a few small forts on the coast, of which 
Pensacola (now in our Florida) seems 
to have been the principal. From this 
time, the country remained in the hands 
of the French, who made several grants of 
its trade, notably to the notorious Law, 
who conceived and formed out of it his 
disastrous and fraudulent ‘‘ Mississippi 
Scheme.’’ By a secret convention in 
November, 1762, the French monarch 
ceded all the province west of the Missis- 
sippi to Spain; but it was not till April 
1764, that the French .commandant in 
Louisiana was notified by his king of the 
transfer, and ordered to proclaim to the 
people the surrender of the territory. On 
the reception of this information, the in- 
habitants, especially at the few prominent 
towns (New Orleans, St. Genevieve and 
St. Louis) were highly exasperated, and 
declared they would not submit to the 
separation from their mother country. 
The commandant, M. D’Abbadie, over- 
whelmed by his embarrassing duties in 
contact with this storm of indignation, and 
unable to stem or quiet the excitement of 
his mercurial and voluble countrymen, 
died of grief. And so strong was the 
hostility to the Spanish rule, that the trans- 
fer was not fully completed until August 
1768. By the treaty of peace in 1763, 
all the territory of France and Spain eas¢ of 
the Mississippi was ceded to Great Britain 
(except Florida, confirmed to Spain). 
By the treaty of St. Ildefonso, October 
1800, the Spanish government promised 
to cede back to the French republic, upon 
the full execution of certain conditions 
and stipulations, ‘‘the province of Loui- 
siana, with the same extent that it actually 
had in the hands of Spain, that it had when 
France possessed it.’’ This treaty was 
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confirmed and enforced by that of Madrid 


in March 1801. From France it passed 
to the United States by the purchase 
treaty of April 1803, for the sum of four- 
teen million dollars, and was formally de- 
livered to the latter government on the 
zoth of December following. 

No government on the globe ever ac- 
quired at one stroke, such an extensive 
and diversified area of territory, as 
the United States did, when it entered 
into possession of the Louisiana country; 
‘* stretching from the far-north sources of 
the Mississippi river, from climes of snow 
and ice, southwardly to the sunny strands of 
the Mexican gulf, redolent with the odor 
of the orange and banana, and a thousand 
perfumed flowers; and from the turbid 
channel of the Mississippi, westwardly, to 
the shores of the illimitable Pacific Ocean.”’ 
Having within its confines every variety of 
climate, soil, vegetation and mineral, with 
an area represented on the maps of to-day 
by a number of large, populous, richly 
productive and rapidly improving states, 
and several extensive divisional territories 
undergoing the like process of improve- 
ment and progress, any one of which 
(state or territory), under a distinct rule, it 
would be no misnomer to term an empire 
of itself. 

But the precise boundaries of this vast 
province, at the time of its cession, though 
known to be extensive, were involved in 
much obscurity. Further than that it 
reached westwardly to the Pacific Ocean, 
but little was known; data were equally 
wanting to assign with exactness its north- 
ern extent, and its attributes, too, were en- 
wrapped by mystery and marvel. It was 
a region of fable. Fancy peopled it, and ~ 
a thousand miraculous tales were related. 
The mammoth wonders of the creation, it 
was thought, might be seen there. The 
Welsh Indians and remnants of the lost 
Jewish tribes were supposed to inhabit, 
somewhere, its unexplored interior. Huge 
crocodiles and the siren reptiles were be- 
lieved to infest its untravelled waters. A 
mountain of salt 180 miles long and 45 
broad, without a tree, shrub, or sign of 
vegetation upon its vast surface, it was re- 
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ported and credited, could be found a 
thousand miles up the Missouri river, and 
not far from its banks. The ancient maps 
represented the Missouri as an inconsider- 
able stream, rising at no great distance 
from the Mississippi, and running nearly 
parallel with the latter, until it discharged 
itself therein. The British explorers from 
their posts on the lakes, shortly after their 
commencement, ascertained that this was 
not the case; they several times crossed 
the Missouri at its north bend, but always 
found themselves a long way from its 
source. No one but a few traders had 
ever ventured farther than the Mandan In- 
dian villages. McKenzie, in a _ quite 
lengthy voyage up the Missouri, had satis- 
fied himself that that river took its rise 
somewhere in or near the great Rocky 
Mountains; but its precise sources, and 
their location, remained unknown till dis- 
covered by Lewis and Clark. 


Of course such a vast and important ac- . 


cession could not, by an active, enterpris- 
ing government, be left long lying in the 
doubt, uncertainty, mystery and marvel, 
that had enveloped it for ages. It must 
be explored and investigated, for the pur- 
poses of emigration, improvement, de- 
velopment, and all the other material 
aids necessary toa young republic, in secur- 
ing national resources and predominance. 
Accordingly Congress, at its session im- 
mediately succeeding the actual possession, 
ordered an exploration to be made, and 
the government authorities, after strict in- 
quiry into physical and intellectual qualifi- 
cations, selected Captains Merriwether 
Lewis and William Clark to command 
the expedition. 

These officers were directed to proceed 
to St. Louis, and there concentrate the 
necessary requisitions and preparations for 
the arduous undertaking confided to them. 
In addition to exploration and investiga- 
tion, they were instructed to make all pos- 
sible efforts to communicate with the 
various peoples that might be found in- 
habiting the country, and inform them of 
the change of government. Everything 
necessary for security and comfort, as well 
as whatever was thought conducive to the 
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assistance and advantage of the enterprise, 
was provided with great care and libher- 
ality. The party was forty-three in num- 
ber, a rigidly selected band, qualified in 
every respect for the occasion andi its re. 
quirements. 

On the 14th of May 1804, they began 
the ascent of the Missouri. For a while 
their voyage was up a portion of the river 
that had been considerably frequented, and 
was not altogether unknown. French and 
American traders had ascended to trade 
with the Indians of the Osage and a num- 
ber of other nations higher up, as far as the 
Sioux, and some even so far as the Man- 
dans, about sixteen hundred miles. With- 
out meeting with any occurrence of im- 
portance, the party arrived, on the 27th of 
July, at the mouth of the Platte river ; 
here, scouts were sent out to announce the 
change of government, to several tribes 
who inhabited the banks of that river—the 
Panis, Ottoes and Loups. Not being able 
to find any of these people at that time, 
they proceeded on their voyage a few days 
to a place in latitude 41° 17’, where the 
scouts brought in some Indians. There a 
council was held, and the place named 
Council Bluffs (now in the state of Iowa). 
The Indians seemed pleased with the new 
government, and still more so with the 
trinkets given them. Three Ottoes, and 
the like number of Missouris, were made 
chiefs of their nations, by giving to each a 
medal suspended to a ribbon. Whether 
our explorers had the authority thus to 
make constitutions and ordain rulers, is 
not a matter of much moment now, but 
comments were made on such action at the 
time.’ Under some circumstances, the 

1 For some reason never fully explained, the 
journal of the explorers was not given to the public 
for several years after their return, It was long 
looked for, with an impatience so great that editors 
and writers then living, were constrained to guther 
all the information possible, relating to it, from 
every reliable source available, during the interval, 
and publish it to satisfy the public demand. The 
matter in this article, from the ascent into the Mis- 
souri to the return to St. Louis, is mainly taken 
from these prior publications on account of its con- 
densed form; principally from Gass’s Journal and 
the Navigator; their diction even, being adopted 
when tense and usage were found suited to a pre- 


\ 








tastes of uncivilized nations must be con- 
sulted. Policy certainly dictated that 
every measure should be taken to con- 
ciliate the good-will of these savage peo- 
ple. The method adopted on this occasion, 
and several times afterward,was harmless, 
to say the most of it; and indeed the 
medals were generally given to the actual 
chiefs of the nations, when they could be 
found. This was no more than recognising 
their authority. 

The next Indians they met in the course 
of their voyage were a party of Sioux, 
about sixty in number. Five of them were 
presented with medals of authority, and 
their chief promised to go to the Federal 
city,with the party on its return. When 
they arrived at the main body of this band, 
consisting of about eighty lodges and a 
thousand souls, they were received with 
much kindness, and the Captains were 
carried by them to their Council lodge in 
buffalo robes. A dog was killed, accord- 
ing to Indian custom, to feast on, and they 
entertained their guests with song and 
dance. Although they manifested con- 
siderable fricndship, some disagreeable oc- 
currences took place, nevertheless. Many 
of them were disposed to pilfer, which led 
to several threatening collisions between 
men of the expedition and the pilferers. 
At one time, when Captain Clark was 
about returning to his boat, they sur- 
rounded and attempted to detain him. 
With great presence of mind, he took ad- 
vantage of their superstitious fears by tell- 
ing them he hada medicine on his boat 
that could and would kill twenty such na- 
tions if he or it was disturbed in any way 
by strange hands, upon which, after some 
consultation among themselves, they let 
him depart. This occurred, however, be- 
fore their arrival at the lodges of the main 
body, and the Indians who made the at- 
tempt,, alleged by way of excuse, that they 
sent writing, This antecedent information, how- 
ever, has been carefully compared with the official 
journal, and any matter not found substantiated 
therein, rejected for the use of this article, except 
in one particular, that relating to the origin of the 


Mandan Indians, of which a further explanation 
will be found presently, 
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only wished them to stop there, that their 
women and children might get a sight of 
the boat and the white men. However, 
when about to push off from the village, 
several of the Indians tried to detain the 
boat by taking hold of the cable, notwith- 
standing some of their chiefs were on 
board, Captain Lewis was very near order- 
ing his men to fire on them, which, had it 
been done, would no doubt have put an 
end to the expedition then and there. 
Some of the chiefs went on shore, talked 
to them awhile, and they finally agreed to 
be civil for a little tobacco. 

From this place, the party voyaged 
through a different appearing country from 
that they had been passing through. Vast 
prairies stretched forth on each side of the 
river, having no timber, excepting the wil- 
lows and cottonwoods on the bottoms. 
Sometimes the river washed the base of 
high bluffs of a dark red color, composed 
of earth that would crumble in the hand 
like sugar. On the tops of these many 
singular petrifactions were found, of vegeta- 
ble and animal kinds, while none were to 
be seen on the plains, The skeleton of an 
enormous fish forty-five feet in length, was 
found on the top of one of these hills. In 
other places completely petrified trees were 
seen, and many other curiosities of a like 
nature. 

After traversing the territory of the 
Sioux, who were found to occupy about 
eight hundred miles on the Missouri, the 
party arrived at the villages of the Ricaras. 
These were a stationary people, considerae 
bly devoted to agriculture, raising for their 
sustenance and trade, corn, beans, peas, 
pumpkins and tobacco. Here they were 
treated with much kindness, and liberally 
presented with such of these products as 
were desired. Leaving these people, they 
pursued their voyage, and on the 27th of 
September arrived at the Mandan villages, 
more than sixteen hundred miles from the 
mouth of the Missouri. This nation hav- 
ing the reputation of being the most civil 
on the Missouri, and the cold season ad- 
vancing rapidly, the party decided to 
winter here. 

The Mandans, like the Ricaras, were 
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stationary and agricultural, but in many 
traits differed from the other Indian na- 
tions. Their skin was whiter, and fair hair 
was not unusual amongthem. Their man- 
ners and superstitions, with some little 
variation, were like those of other Indians, 
though some of their national customs 
bore no resemblance to those of the tribes 
surrounding them.’ This was particularly 
manifested in their treatment of the dead ; 
instead of burial, they wrapped the body 
in buffalo robes, and placed it upon a high 
scaffold. On this were placed the offer- 
ings of those who wished to manifest their 
respect for the departed, which was esti- 
mated according to the value of the article 
offered. A horse was frequently fastened 
to the scaffold, in order that the deceased 
might be able to pursue the buffalo in the 
other world on horseback, and the poor 
animal was forced to remain there until it 
perished. 

Our explorers set off again in the spring, 
having first sent back to St. Louis from 
this point, several batteaux, loaded with 
various articles and curiosities procured 
in the course of the expedition. After 


proceeding about two hundred and eighty 
miles they arrived at the Yellowstone 
river, having found the country thus far, 
above the Mandan villages, very broken. 
Many of the hills were of great height ; 
and it was ascertained beyond all doubt, 
that many of them were volcanic. Pumice 


1 Captains Lewis and Clark were both privately 
of the opinion, that in all probability, these In- 
dians were the true descendants of those people from 
Wales, who, it is asserted by the Welsh historians, 
came over to this continent in the ninth. century, 
under the leadership of a mariner-prince of that 
country, who, in a wandering voyage, had previously 
discovered Greenland, and the continent. Ten 
shiploads of these people left Wales under this 
prince, and were never heard from afterward, The 
traditions of the Mandans did not extend much be- 
yond three centuries; farther than that, their ac- 


counts were so fabulous, and left so much a mere’ 


matter of conjecture, our explorers were unable to 
fortify their belief with sufficient positiveness or 
probability even, to justify them in incorporating 
their views in an official journal; but for reasons 
deemed by them ample, on which to base a private 
impression, they founded such a belief, and re- 
tained it as long as they lived, 
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stone was strewed abundantly around ; the 
smell of sulphur in some places was very 
strong, and smoke was seen issuing from 
the earth ; many of the hills were washed 
bare of soil and herbage, and looked like 
vast heaps of clay. This was deemed by 
many to contribute to the muddiness of 
the Missouri, and a very curious reflection 
sprang therefrom and gravely advanced as 
probably a correct conclusion, that the soil 
on which New Orleans is built, may have 
been brought two thousand miles down 
this river and carried on to its depositary 
by the Mississippi. 

The party were now entering a region 
where (if anywhere) would be met the 
monsters, terrors and wonders that had so 
long been subjects of the fanciful narra- 
tions current in the settlements, concern- 
ing this mythical land. Hitherto they had 
seen nothing to confirm the marvellous 
portion of those weird conceptions; but 
now they were verging into unknown 
shadows, where no white man, that they 
knew of, had ever trod, and what they 
were to meet or encounter from day to day, 
and hour to hour, was a matter of conjec- 
ture only, not unmingled with apprehen- 
sion. An alert watchfulness was now 
added to the vigilance and caution, with 
which they had prudently conducted their 
enterprise thus far; for there is a tendency 
in even the best-fortified minds, after re- 
ceiving repeated impressions of the strange 
and fearful, to labor under more or less 
misgivings, wher actually enclosed within 
the supposed scenes of their influence and 
action. 

After passing the Yellow Stone, they 
found the country sterile and barren, and 
with difficulty procured a sufficiency of 
wood to cook with. Game, however, was 
abundant. The mountain sheep, an animal 
thought to be a nondescript, was here 
first seen, and was called an ibex from its 
affinity to that animal as portrayed in the 
natural histories. The white bear, a fierce 
and enormous beast of prey, began to be 
frequent ; they were about twice as large 
as the common brown bear, and instead 
of flying from men, awaited their ap- 
proach, and violently attacked them. The 














Indians declared that many of their best 
hunters had fallen victims to their fury. 
They were said to thirst for human blood. 
The men of the expedition were frequently 
pursued by them, and several times made 
narrow escapes. This very nearly ap- 
proaches a correct description of the pre- 
sent grizzly bear, which no doubt it was. 

The waters of the Missouri began now 
to be more clear; a number of quite large 
rivers had been passed, emptying in from 
the south, At the junction of a consider- 
able stream with the Missouri, called the 
Maria river, the party was at a stand for 
some days which to take. After examin- 
ing both, they selected the one which 
luckily proved to be the continuation of 
the Missouri. At the mouth of the Maria 
they concealed a large periogue, with the 
greater part of their baggage. 

On the 16th of June, 1805, they arrived 
at the falls of the Missouri, and with great 
difficulty and labor transferred their boats, 
baggage and provisions over a portage of 
eighteen miles. These falls have a descent 
of three hundred and sixty-two feet in 
seventeen miles, having one pitch as high 
as ninety-eight feet. This was the first 
almost insurmountable interruption in the 
navigation of this ‘‘ astonishing river,’’ 
that they had encountered in two thousand 
five hundred miles. Rapid currents, sand- 
bars, snags and sawyers had opposed con- 
siderable difficulties, but in spite of these 
they were able to ascend, on an average, 
fifteen or twenty milesaday. But they 
found the river in general to be amazingly 
crooked. In many places, after ascending 
all day they could see the spot of the pre- 
vious evening’s encampment. A sheet-iron 
boat, invented for certain probable uses on 
this expedition, was now unpacked, and 
buffalo robes procured to cover it. It was 
launched into the waterand named the Zx- 
periment; but the experiment would not 
do. It leaked so badly they were com- 
pelled to leave it behind. Above the falls 
the Missouri was found smooth and gentle, 
and beautified by many handsome islands. 
The country became mountainous. Im- 
mense peaks of solid rock of a dark red 
color rose to the height of a thousand or 
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twelve hundred feet, with smooth, almost 
perpendicular sides. 

About the latter end of July they ar- 
rived at the three forks of the Missouri. 
Here they encamped for some time, and 
having explored the three branches, de- 


cided to pursue the northern, which they 
named ‘‘ Jefferson,’’ as the western was 
called ‘‘ Galtatin,’’ and the southern ‘* Ma- 
dison.’’ There was every indication now 
that they were approaching the very sources 
of the vast river on which they had been 
voyaging for more than a year, and Cap- 
tain Lewis deemed it a proper time and 
place to scour the region on its face as 
much as possible, and, with a portion of 
the men, struck over the country on foot. 
The remainder of the party proceeded in 
the boats up the river, and, after passing 
through a desolate, barren and mountain- 
ous country, and ascending with difficult 

the stream which had now become shallow 
and rapid, were met on the 17th of Au- 
gust by Captain Lewis, accompanied by 
twenty Snake Indians with horses. The cap- 
tain had crossed the mountains to the waters 
of the Columbia river, about fifty miles 
distant. It was now resolved to leave the 
boats, and the entire party cross the moun- 
tains. More horses were procured from 
the Indians, and they continued their 
course for a while up the banks of the 
Jefferson river, and in about twenty-five 
miles arrived at’ the very head or source 
of that river, and of the Missouri. The 
same day they crossed the dividing ridge, 
little more than a mile, to one of the 
sources of the Columbia, The scene of 
these operations of the party, from the 
time they passed the Yellowstone river, 
was in the region now known as Montana 
Territory. On crossing over the dividing 
ridge they were met by two Indians, appa- 
rently much rejoiced to see them. These 
people, instead of shaking hands as a 


_token of friendship, had a singular custom 


of throwing their arms around the neck 
of the person whom they saluted. Pur- 
suing their journey over the mountains, 
they came to a village of the Snake In- 
dians, on a branch of the Columbia. 
Having procured more horses here, they 
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proceeded down the south side of the 
stream, but soon found the route imprac- 
ticable from the vast precipices that 
everywhere presented themselves, and were 
compelled to retrace their steps. By the 
advice of the Indians they crossed to the 
north side, and again pursued their jour- 
ney. For a period of nearly four weeks 
they were constantly clambering over pre- 
cipices, and traversing snow-capped moun- 
tains worse, if possible, than the Alps, 
until they were. nearly worn out with fa- 
tigue and perishing with hunger. Their 
provisions were exhausted, and game ex- 
tremely scarce. A portable soup, that 
had been reserved for emergencies of this 
kind, was now issued to the men as pro- 
visions. But it had the same effect as 
Don Quixote’s balsam, and the men pre- 
ferred killing some of the horses and sub- 
sisting on that flesh. At length, and with 
much joy, they reached the termination 
of these vast mountains, and arrived at a 
large branch of the Columbia, called the 
Koos-koos-ke. Here they found the Flat- 
Head Indians, who appeared an inoffensive, 
harmless people, like the Snakes. They 
lived miserably on a few roots and berries, 
made into a kind of bread, and this, with 
the fish of the rivers, constituted their 
only food. This nation had beads and 
other articles, which, they said, had been 
procured from white people at the mouth 
of the Columbia. After presenting medals 
to the chiefs of this nation, the party were 
provided with canoes, and again embarked 
upon the waters. For several hundred 
miles they passed through a country of 
high prairie land, with scarcely any timber 
and but little game; their chief depend- 
ence for provisions was on the natives, 
whose lodges were to be seen, every ten or 
twelve miles on the river, and who were 
always found civil and obliging. They 
finally entered the Columbia, and pro- 
ceeded thereon without much difficulty, 
until they came to the. rapids, where the 
face of the country began to change, be- 
coming mountainous. This is the first 
range from the Pacific shore, designated 
on the present maps as the Cascade Moun- 
tains, confining the Columbia for several 
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hundred miles between it and the Rocky 
Mountains, preventing that river from dis- 
charging itself into the ocean in a direct 
line. After passing this range a better- 
timbered country was found, chiefly fir, 
pine and spruce; the soil too was better 
but by no means of a good quality. Ther 
were several different Indian tribes inhabit. 
ing this region, generally of a more thiev- 
ish and hostile disposition than those they 
had lately been meeting with, and a num- 
ber of serious and threatening encounters 
occurred with them. Finally, having over- 
come all difficulties, and surmounted con- 
stantly recurring obstacles either of a 
laborious or threatening nature, the party, 
on the 15th of November, 1805, with 
great joy, entered the bay into which the 
Columbia discharges itself, and at length 
came in sight of the Pacific Ocean. 

The enterprise up to this time having 
been satisfactorily completed, and the 
season being well advanced, preparations 
were made for wintering here, subsisting 
during the season, mainly, on the elk, 
which were plentiful and almost the only 
game to be found. 

In the spring the party measured back 
their steps to the Rocky Mountains, en- 
countering more difficulties and hardships, 
if possible, than at first. After much toil- 
ing and suffering, they all crossed the 
mountains in safety again, and separated 
for the second time, in order more fully 
to explore that part of the country. Cap- 
tain Lewis had an encounter with an In- 
dian nation, in which he killed one ‘of 
them, and another was killed by one of 
his men. His surroundings, from these 
occurrences, becoming very precarious and 
critical, he found it necessary to hasten to 
the appointed place of rendezvous much 
sooner than it was intended. The parties, 
having united, embarked ‘once more on the 
Missouri, and descended to the Mandan 
nation, and, while there, prevailed on one 
of their principal chiefs, She-he-kch, and 
family, to accompany them to St. Louis. 
Their further descent was unaccompanied 
by any event of importance, and after an 
absence of two years and four months, 
they arrived at St. Louis, on the 26th of 

















September, 1806, very much to the satis- 
faction of the government authorities, and 
to the great delight of their fellow-citizens, 
who had begun to entertain serious appre- 
hensions for their safety. 

The results of the expedition, and the 
fame and exploits of its daring leaders, 
immediately became subjects of promi- 
nence and admiration throughout the 
United States, and were extensively dif- 
fused over Europe. The mythical and 
marvellous that had hovered so long over 
the ‘‘ Louisiana District’’ were dispelled 
by their energetic and comprehensive ex- 
ploration; and instead thereof, tangible 
attractions, in the shape of productive- 
ness and undeveloped riches, were shown 
to exist there, awaiting an enterprising 
emigration. It was not long ere numbers 
of capitalists and traders, as well as specu- 
lators and adventurers, began concentrat- 
ing at the prominent towns and settlements 
of the territory, for the purpose of invest- 
ment, and being near at hand, to secure 
all early advantages in the opening out of 
new fields of industry and enterprise. An 
Act of Congress in 1804 had divided the 
acquisition into two parts, naming the 
upper, ‘‘ District of Louisiana,’’ and the 
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lower, ‘‘ Territory of Orleans ;"’ placing 
the first under the direction of the autho- 
rities of the Indiana Territory, which then 
included the Illinois. By another act, 
March 3d, 1805, a separate government 
was formed for the Louisiana District, in 
which it was ordered that thereafter it 
should be the ‘‘ Territory of Louisiana,’’ 
It was not until June 4th, 1812, that Con- 
gress enacted ‘‘ that the territory hereto- 
fore called ‘‘ Louisiana’’ shall hereafter 
be called the.‘‘ Missouri.’’ 

Captains Lewis and Clark, shortly after 
their return from the expedition, made St. 
Louis their place of residence, thus associ- 
ating all their paramount interests with 
the future of the country which they had 
so ably and courageously unfolded. In 
1807 Captain Lewis was appointed gover- 
nor of the Louisiana Territory, which po- 
sition he held at his death in 1809. He 
was succeeded by Benjamin Howard, who 
in turn was succeeded by the surviving 
explorer, Captain William Clark. By the 
several Acts of Congress mentioned he 
became the Governor of the Territory of 
Missouri, whose admission into the Union 
as a state was completed in 1821. 








At the date of the last extract from the Orderly 
Books (August 10, 1781) Washington and his army 
were yet encamped at Dobbs’s Ferry, on the Hud- 
son, with Rochamheau and his French army en- 
camped near. There seems to be an Orderly Book 
missing here, for the next date is “ Williamsburg 
(Virginia), September 27, 1781.’’ Meanwhile im- 
portant events had taken place. Ear) Cornwallis, 
who, with the Southern British army, had been 
operating in Virginia for several months, and had 
been driven to the sea coast, had intrenched him- 
self at Yorktown, on the York river, on the northern 
side of the Virginia peninsula. The allied Ameri- 
can and French troops had made their way to Vir- 
ginia, The last detachment had arrived at Wil- 
liamsburg on the 25th of September. The Count 
De Grasse had arrived at the mouth of the York 
river with a powerful fleet to assist the land troops. 

On the 27th of September, Washington issued an 
order of battle; expressed his belief that there 
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WASHINGTON'S ORDERLY BOOKS. 
[Continued from page 315.] 







would be a generous emulation between the allies ; 
that the justice of the cause in which they were 
engaged, “and the honor of the two nations, must 
inspire every breast with sentiments that are the 
presage of victory.” 

On the following day the combined armies, about 
12,000 strong, marched from Williamsburg, and on 
the 30th completely invested Yorktown, their line‘ 
extending in a semicircle, at a distance of nearly 
two miles from the British works,‘each wing resting 
upon the York river. 

From the Ist to the 6th of October the besiegin 
armies were employed in bringing up heavy ord- 
nance and making other preparations, The even- 
ing of the 6th was very dark and stormy, and under 
coyer of the gloom the first parallel was commenced 
within 600 yards of Cornwallis’s works, On that 
day Washington, in general orders, congratulated 
the troops on the victory of General Greene in 9 
hattle fought at Eutaw Springs, in South Carolina 
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on the 8th of September. In the same paper the alarm-posts in case of a sally, and take 
Commander-in-Chief promulgated the following care to inform the troops of it. 


interesting 


REGULATIONS FOR THE SERVICE OF THE 
SIEGE. 


1. The service of the siege will be per- 
formed by divisions alternately. The first 
men will first be detailed out of the division, 
and the remainder will form battalion 
under their respective commanders to 
guard the trenches, The first night there 
will be an exception to this rule: the first 
regiment of each brigade will that night 
form a division commanded by Major- 
General Lincoln. 

2. The divisions shall be warned for the 
trenches the preceding evening, and they 
are to furnish no guards when they mount 
the trenches. 

3- No officer or soldier of regiments 
commanded for the trenches will be ex- 
cused from mounting unless he be sick; 
the quarter guard of each regiment will 
alone remain in camp. 

4. The major-general of the division 
which mount will be the major-general of 
the trenches. The brigadiers will mount 
with their brigades. 

5. The general officers of the trenches 
will reconnoitre carefully all the avenues, 
places of arms, and advantageous angles, 
that he may determine in consequence the 
order and disposition of the troops in case 

of attack. 

6. The inspector of the division which 
mounts will do the duty of major of the 
trenches. He will make the detail of the 
service of the troops during the twenty- 
four hours that he shall be there, and at- 
tend to the punctual observance of orders. 

7. He will visit beforehand all the posts 
of the trenches, and visit them again when 
the troops are stationed there in order to 
make a state of them and communicate 
promptly to each the orders of the general 
officer, near whom he is to keep himself 
to receive them. Each brigade to send to 
the general of the trenches an orderly 
officer. 

8. The major of the trenches will be 
instructed by the general officers of the 
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g. An officer of rank will be appointed 
by the Commander-in-chief to act as super- 
intendent of the deposit of the trenches, 
for the following important service during 
the whole siege, viz.: to take charge of 
all the sand-bags, fascines, gabions, hur- 
dles and other materials deposited at the 
place which the engineers will point out, 
and keep an accurate state of them. 

10. He is to. deliver the sand-bags and 
necessary tools for the works, and take 
care that the tools are redelivered when 
they are no longer wanted. 

11. He will take care that there are lit- 
ters and men ready to go with them to 
bring off the wounded. 

12. He is to count all the detachments 
of fatigue men when they enter the 
trenches, and make a report to the adju- 
tant-general. 

13. He will give billets for taking from 
the deposits of artillery the ammunition 
which the troops in the trenches may 
require. 

14. He will transmit a daily report to 
the adjutant-general of all the orders and 
certificates that he shall have given, as 
well as a state of the deposits which shall 
have been committed to his care. 

15. He will likewise transmit to the 
adjutant-general a return, regimentally di- 
gested, of the killed and wounded. 

16. He will above all watch over every- 
thing that relates to order and regularity 
in the trenches, except in the disposition 
of the troops, which is the particular pro- 
vince of the major of the trenches. 

17. The trenches shall be relieved every 
twenty-four hours, unless a particular order 
to the contrary by the General, in which 
case the relief shall be in the rear of the 
others. 

18. The General having fixed the hour 
for mounting the trenches, and the parade 
for assembling, the relief to be on the 
ground sufficiently beforehand to give the 
general officers and adjutant-general time 
for inspection. : 

-19. When the troops shall have arrived 















the major of the trenches shall form them 
in the order in which they are to occupy 
the trenches. 

20. Each brigade, previous to entering 
the trenches, will form a picquet—to con- 
sist of a captain, one subaltern, and three 
sergeants and fifty rank and file—to be 
posted and employed as the general officers 
may think proper; the remainder of the 
brigade will be formed in the common 
order. 

21. The drums are to be equally distri- 
buted in front and in the rear of the bri- 
gade. One only will march with each 
picquet that may be detached in the 
trenches. 

22. Each battalion will send, previous to 
the relieving hour, an orderly man to the 
toile of the trenches to conduct the troops 
that are to relieve them. 

23. The major of the trenches will dis- 
tribute the orderly men in such a manner 
as that they may conduct each relieving 
corps directly to the post which it is to 
occupy. 

24. When the relieving troops arrive, 
those who dismount will cede them the 
side nearest the epaulement. 

25. All the troops, either relieving or 
relieved, will march with drums beating 
and colors flying and carry arms to the 
place from whence they are to file off, 
when they will support their arms. 

26. When the troops shall have taken 
their places in the trenches the standard- 
bearers will plant their standards upon 
the epaulements and sentries will be posted 
with proper intervals, with orders to give 
notice of whatever they may see coming 
out from the place, and of the shells that 
may be thrown by the enemy; but no 


notice to be given or any movement made | 


for cannon shot. 

27. Sand-bags will be disposed on the 
epaulements of the trenches to cover the 
sentries. 

28. The officers will cause each soldier 
to work in his place to enlarge the trench 
and strengthen the epaulements. 

29. No honors to be rendered in the 
trenches. When the Commander-in-chief 
and general officers of the trenches visit 
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them, the soldiers will stand to their arms 
facing the epaulement and ready to mount 
the banquet. 

30. When the. troops retire from ‘the 
trenches they will march in reversed 
columns, 

31. When the troops are out of the 
trenches, the commanding officers of bri- 
gades will halt them, in order’to collect 
them and give time for the juncture of 
detached parties. 

32. The said officers will examine whe- 
ther any person be missing, and reconduct 
his command in good and compact order 
to camp, suffering no straggler to precede 
the main body, 

33- The infantry are to make the num- 
ber of gabions, &c., ordered them. 

34. The gabions are to be three feet high, 
including the end of the picquets which 
are to enter the ground, They are to have 
two and a half feet diameter, and to be 
formed of nine pickets, each of two and a 
half inches circumference, interlaced with 
branches stripped of leaves, to be equally 
closed at top and bottom, in order that 
they may not be larger at one end than 
the other. 

35. The hurdles shall be six feet long 
and three feet wide, and shall be made of 
nine pickets, each of two inches and a half 
to three inches circumference, equally dis- 
tant from each other, interwoven with 
stronger branchery than that employed for 
the gabions. 

36. The fascines are to be six feet Jong, 
six inches through, to be made of branch- 
ery the twigs of which are to be crossed 
with withes at each end and in the middle, 
to each fascine three pickets of three feet 
long and two or three inches diameter. 

37- The brigade shall always have at 
the head of their camp the stated number 
of fascines, which they will replace in 
proportion as they are used. 

38. The commandant of corps shall be 
responsible for the observance of the di- 
mensions of the materials employed in 
the trenches, inattention on this point 
-being very pernicious to the service. 

39. Each soldier going to the trenches, 
either to mount guard or work, shall 
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take with him a fascine to be left at the 
deposit of the trenches. 

40. The number of fatigue men ordered 
shall be punctually furnished. They shall 
be conducted by an officer of each regi- 
ment to the rendezvous where the brigade 
major will see them, and the officer .ap- 
pointed to superintend the detai! of the 
siege (as mentioned in the 9th and 12th 
articles) will see them enter the trenches 
and count them. 

41. When the fatigue men enter the 
trenches the officer will march agreeably 
to the regulations of the army. Each fa- 
tigue man will take his tool at the deposit, 
and if they are armed they will leave them 
filed under the guard of a sentry. 

42. Each commandant of a squad shall 
be charged with making the soldiers wrich 
compose it work, and with keeping them 
in order, The sergeant shall take care of 
two squads, and the officers of the totality. 
But the captain shall be more particularly 
charged with the first, and the lieutenant 
with the second division. 

43. The fatigue men are to march near 
each other and observe the greatest silence 
when the engineers place them. 

44. The officers who command the fa- 
tigue parties will be constantly with their 
detachments and exactly observe the direc- 
tions of the engineers. 

45. When the work is commenced they 
are to walk constantly along their detach- 
ment, to make the soldiers perform their 
duty, obliging them to cover themselves 
with alacrity, and afterwards to perform 
the work. 

46. The officers of covering parties will 
cause their soldiers to sit down, hinder 
them from quitting their muskets, which 


they are to hold before them, the butt on. 


the ground. 

47. The advance posts of such detach- 
ments as are commanded by non-commis- 
sioned officers will remain prostrate until 
the trench is sufficiently deep to cover a 
man to the waist, when the detachments 
with their advanced posts will retire into 
the trenches to occupy the head of the 
work which shall have been made. 

48. In the gaps, batteries, and other 
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places adjacent to the deposits of powder, 
no soldier is to be permitted to smoke. 

49. In case of a sally, the fatigue men 
are to retire briskly into some part of the 
trenches where they may not embarrass the 
troops. They are to retire in preference 
where their arms were lodged. 

50. The troops will march briskly out 
of the trenches and repair to the place of 
arms, batteries, angles and avenues, from 
whence they may defend it more advan- 
tageously and take the enemy in reverse 
or flank, taking particular care not to oc- 
cupy the banket [banquette] for the de- 
fence of the epaulement, but always to post’ 
themselves on the reverse of the trenches. 

st. During the sally all the batteries 
will direct their fire upon the front of 
attack, in order to disperse the besieged. 

52. When the troops shall have repulsed 
the enemy, they are not to pursue them, 


_ but wait the orders of their general officers 


to resume their posts in the trenches. 

53- As soon as the attack is finished, 
the officers of fatigue will reconduct their 
detachments to work, and call the roll that 
any absent soldier may be punished at the 
return to camp. 

54. At the hour for withdrawing the 
fatigue the detachments are to return in 
good order, and the officers are to report 
to the commandant of the regiment what 
has been the conduct of the soldiers. 

55. Besides the fatigue men of the 
trenches, a sufficient detachment shall be 
given to the superintendent of the deposit 
of the trenches whose service shall be for 
twenty-four hours. This officer is to em- 
ploy them. in collecting the tools, in mak- 
ing the different distributions, in going 
with the litters and bringing the wounded 
to the hospital of first dressing. 

Half after eight o’clock in the morning 
in future to be the orderly hour, at which 
time the general officers and heads of de- 
partments are to make their reports at 
headquarters. ; 

The quartermasters of brigades and 
corps are to make return of all their camp 
equipage to the quartermaster-general to- 
morrow. 














The following article, written by Mr, E. P. Futton, 
appeared in the “ Baltimore American” on the 
3d of June :— 


A FAMILIAR ANTIQUITY. 

In the March number of the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN HisToricaL REcorD,’’ a correspon- 
dent asked to be informed as to the origin 
of the ¢ or dollar mark. The editor, 
either because of his mistrust of his own 
information on the subject, or from a de- 
sire to test the knowledge of his readers, 
‘turned the question over to them for an 
answer. No reply is made until in the 
current (June) number of the ‘‘ Recorp,”’ 
where we find a communication from a 
Baltimore correspondent, who professes to 
trace the symbol to its earliest use and sig- 
nificance. His theory is so curiously in 
error that we notice it for the purpose of 
showing how limited is the knowledge of 
many of those who can lay some claim to 
the title of reading men concerning the 
results of particular branches of study. 
He considers it ‘‘ evident that this mark 
originated in the tobacco-growing colonies 
of America in early times, and in its sim- 
pler forms dates back, perhaps, to the days 
of John Smith and the war club of Pow- 
hatan. It was used in a simple form when 
tobacco was first used as a currency; and 
it is a rude union of the letter P with the 
figure 8. The union signifies ‘ pieces of 
eight,’ or Spanish milled dollars, which 
were divided into eight parts or pieces, 
called eleven-penny bits, 'leven-pences, or, 
simply, Zevics. It does not appear that the 
sixteenth, five-penny bit, or, simply, fip, as 
it was called, had been introduced into the 
colonies before the Spanish milled dollar 
had become fully established in the name of 
‘piece of eight.’ In 1773 the Colonial 
Assembly of Maryland enacted that, in 
the payment of all public dues, sixty 
pounds of tobacco should be received for 
every ‘Spanish milled piece of eight ;’ and 
but little change had been made in this 
rate of exchange during the previous fifty 
years.’’ 

Having established this premise, the 
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THE $ MARK. 





writer follows it up with an attempt to show 
by engravings and description that the let- 
ler P, as written in Colonial times, was 
used to designate the number of pounds of 
tobacco in a commercial transaction where 
the article was made the medium of ex- 
change, and that the scroll was placed 
around it to designate its convertibility 
with the Spanish pieces of eight, and also 
to distinguish them from sums in sterling 
money. ‘ 

A little investigation into the history of 
this monetary symbol would have convinced 
the writer of the communication to the 
‘* RecorD”’ that it is one of those familiar 
objects that have a pedigree as long as 
chronology itself. It is so ancient, it dates 
so far back into the centuries when history 
was scarcely a name, that it brings to us a 
vivid impression of contact with past ages 
and the shadowy hands that reach out from 
the store-house of dead and dusty things 
to grasp our own. Instead of having its 
origin in the comparative present, and 
with our immediate ancestors, the dollar 
mark is the oldest symbol known to the 
human race. It was familiar to the people 
who built Tyre and: Carthage, but it was 
as ancient to them as to us. When the 
adventurous Tyrian navigators, the sea- 
kings of the South thirty centuries ago, 
sailed the length of the Mediterranean, 
and, coming to a pleasant, land-locked bay 
beyond the water passage between Europe 
and Africa, settled there, they laid the 
foundations of the great commercial me- 
tropolis of the West, and named it Gades 
—now Cadiz. The device of the two pil- 
lars was stamped upon the coins of their 
native Tyre, they perpetuated it upon their 
own coinage, and set up in the new city 
two pillars, one of gold and one of silver. 
These were the actual pillars of Hercules, 
Melcarthus or Heracle being the leader 
of the expedition that founded Gades. 
Afterwards the union of*the colony with 
its parent Tyre was signified by the scroll 
twined around and crossing the uprights, 
and so the emblem remained until the fal! 
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of Tyre. Centuries afterwards it was re- 
vived by the Emperor Charles V., who, 
when he became the ruler of Spain and 
Germany, had an imperial dollar coined 
at Madrid, upon which the arms of Spain 
were quartered with those of Germany, 
the Cadiz pillars being supporters in the 
device. From thence the descent of the 
symbol to our own time is obvious, even 
though the circumstances are not clearly 
defined. 

But although the connection of this an- 
tique device with money is thus explained, 
its origin is commingled with history and 
traditions until it is lost in the obscurity 
of the past. The Tyrians were not the 
first people to coin money, but they were 
the first to give circulation to it, and their 
adoption of the symbol of the pillars is 
curious because the same emblem can be 
found prominent among all the nations of 
the East, both before and after the glory 
and supremacy of Tyre. The Hebrews 
and Freemasons have traditions of the pil- 
lars of Jachin and Boaz in Solomon’s 
Temple, and the emblem which there seems 
to have had almost a sacred significance in 
the minds of the Jews was equally precious 
to the pagan Tyrians two hundred years 
before Solomon built the Temple. Still 
further back in the remote ages we find the 
earliest known origin of the symbol in 
connection with the Deity. It was a type 
of reverence with the first people of the 
human race who worshipped the sun on 
the plains of Central-Asia, and its two 
routes of descent may be followed through 
Greek and Scandinavian Mythology. In 
the Hindoo Vedas the chief attributes of 
God are constantly mentioned in words 
that mean ‘‘strength’’ and ‘‘ toestablish,’’ 
and, curiously enough, such are the exact 
translations of Jachin and Boaz, the names 
of the pillars in Solomon’s Temple. The 
**sacred columns’’ of Norse Mythology 
were two high wooden posts that were set 
to mark the sites of towns, and were re- 
garded with the utmost reverence. If 
Norsemen sailing from a place to find a 
new home approached a shore where they 
desired to land, they threw the sacred 
columns into the sea and landed on the 
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spot to which the wind and waves carried 
the pillars. The explanation of their pre- 
servation of the mystic symbol is that the 
Norsemen were of the Germanic race, 
which first came from the centre of Asia, 
near the Caspian Sea, and through all their 
wanderings had clung to the emblem which 
was common to all people of Aryan de- 
scent. There is other testimony to this 
almost inexplicable connection of races 
and their literature in the remarkable like- 
ness between the writings of the Hebrew 
poet and the poetry of the Rig-Veda, a fact 
that conscientious religionists of our time 
are averse to having talked about. 

There are many more of these familiar 
signs and objects in daily use with us to- 
day that have a record running into the 
night of time before even tradition existed.. 
Every clerk and accountant who writes 
this dollar mark before his figures is per- 
petuating an emblem of the time when 
man first framed signs to express speech. 
For our common currency in this nine- 
teenth century we are employing an indi- 
cation that the sellers of the products of 
Tyrian looms recorded in their books as 
they jingled the gold and silver of the 
barbarians in exchange for their silks and 
velvets. As they stood upon the shore 
seeing the 


“ Argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with 
costly bales,” 


they calculated their profits and bargains 
in pieces of money that bore the same 
mark as our symbol of that metallic cur- 
rency which, alas! seems to have flown 


from us on eagles’ wings. Perhaps it is 
in the eternal fitness of things that it 
should be so. The Tyrians were Ameri- 
cans of the olden time. They were cou- 
rageous, enterprising and speculative. They 
stretched out their arms along the borders 
of the sea and across barren lands to grasp 
new empires. They were bold navigators 
and good fighters. They held all that 
they got and longed for more. In all of 
which characteristics they were not unlike 
the dominant people of the Western Con- 
tinent. 



















HEeERre’s the spot ! 
Stood the gaunt Jersey farmers, 


Nothing more. 


Nothing more did I say? Stay one moment; you’ve heard 

Of Caldwell, the parson, who once preached the word 

Down at Springfield ?? What, No? Come—that’s bad, why he had 
And they gave him the name 

He stuck in their gorge, 

For he loved the Lord God—and he hated King George! 


When the Hessians that day G 
Marched up with Knyphausen they stopped on their way 

At the ‘‘ Farms,’’* where his wife, with a child in her arms, 

How it happened none knew 

But God—and that one of the hireling crew 

Enough !—there she lay 

And Caldwell, the chaplain, her husband, away !* 


All the Jerseys aflame ! 
Of the ‘‘ rebel high priest.’’ 


He had cause you might say ! 


Sat alone in the house. 


Who fired the shot ! 





1 For a notice of Rev. James Caldwell, here al- 
luded to, see RECORD, vol. II., page 377. 


2 Mr. Caldwell was pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Elizabethtown, but preached in the 
churches at Springfield and Connecticut Farms, 
which were burned on the day of the battle.— 
[Ep.] 

5 General Knyphausen was in temporary com- 
mand of the British troops in New York during the 
absence of Sir Henry Clinton in the south, early 
in the summer of 1780, He sent General Mathews 
from Staten Island, with about 5000 troops, British, 
Hessians and Tories, to seize American stores at 
Morristown. Mathews found such opposition, that 
after burning the village of Connecticut Farms, 
here alluded to, and pushing on to Springfield, 
he wheeled and returned to Elizabethtown. Many 
of his soldiers were killed by Jerseymen concealed 
behind stone wall fences and bushes. On his re- 
turn, Clinton determined to carry out Knyphau- 
sen’'s plan, with the hope of drawing Washington 
out of Morristown. He sent Knyphausen with re- 
inforcements for Mathews, and on the 23d of June 
they had a severe battle with the Americans, at 
Springfield, under General Greene. They hada 
severe skirmish at Connecticut Farms.—[Ep. } 

* Mr. Caldwell had taken his family from Eliza- 
bethtown to Connecticut Farms for greater safety, 
and was then away on duty in the camp of Wash- 
ington. His wife was a daughter of James Ogden, 
of Newark, and was greatly beloved. When the 
enemy entered the village, she withdrew, with her 
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CALDWELL OF SPRINGFIELD. 
The following stirring poem, by Mr. BRET HaRTE, appeared in the “ New York Tribune” in 1873. 


Look around you. 
Lay the Hessians encamped. By that church on the right 
And here ran a wall— 
You may dig anywhere, and you’ll turn up a ball. 

Grasses spring, waters run, flowers blow 
Pretty much as they did ninety-three years ago. 





Above on the height 
















































































infant, to a private apartment, and there engaged 
in religious devotions. Her maid, who had » * e 
of her other children, and: accompanied her to the 
bed-room, saw a “red-coat soldier” jump over the i 
fence into the yard, and told Mrs. Caldwell that he ! 
was approaching the window. As Mrs. Caldwell : 
arose from the bed on which she had been sitting, ' 
the soldier fired at her through the window. His 
musket was charged with two balls, both of which ( 
assed through her body, when she fell dead. 
hen the village was fired, her body was dragged 
from the house and lay some time exposed in the 
sun, As soon as the British had burned Spring- 
field and Connecticut Farms, they retreated, and at 
midnight crossed over to Staten Island. Mr, Cald- 
well did not visit the scene of conflict until the 
neat day. He had passed the night at the Short 
Hills, between Springfield and’ Morristown, in 
great anxiety concerning his family. He found his 
wife murdered and his children with a friend. The ' 
church was in ashes, The story that he brought 
out hymn-books for wadding, and shouted “ Put 
Watts into ’em—Boys, give ’em Watts !’’ is simply 
—poetry. 
A monument of marble, reared to the memory 
of Mr. Caldwell (who was murdered soon after- 
wards) and his wife Hannah, may be seen in the 
burying-ground of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Elizabethtown, with appropriate inscriptions, One 
of these says of Mr. Caldwell, “ His name will be 
cherished in the Church and in the State so long 
as Virtue is esteemed and Patriotism honored,” ~ 
[Ep.] 
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Did he preach—did he pray? Think of him as you stand 
By the old church to-day ;—think of him and that band 


Of militant ploughboys ! 


See the smoke and the heat 


Of that reckless advance—of that straggling retreat ! 
Keep the ghost of that wife, foully slain, in your view— 
And what could you—what should you, what would you do? 


Why, just what he did ! 


They were left in the lurch 


For the want of more wadding. He ran to the church, 
Broke the door, stripped the pews, and dashed out in the road 
With his arms full of hymn-books, and threw down his load 


At their feet ! 


Then, above all the shouting and shots, 


Rang his voice—‘‘ Put Watts into ’em-——Boys, give ’em Watts!’ 
g Ys, & 


And they did. That is all. 


Grasses spring, flowers blow 


Pretty much as they did ninety-three years ago. 
You may dig anywhere and you’ll turn up a ball— 
But not always a hero like this—and that’s all. 





* 


ELIOT'S BIBLE FOR THE INDIANS. 


Joun Etiot, a native of Essex, Eng- 
land, came to America in 1631, when he 
was about twenty-six years of age. The 
following year he was appointed teacher 
in the church at Roxbury, and in that ca- 
pacity, and that of sole pastor at times, he 
served for the space of fifty-seven years. 
At the very beginning he burned with zeal 
for the conversion and instruction of the 
Indians. His life was devoted to this 
cause, and he justly received thetitle of 
‘* Apostle to the Indians.’’ 

Soon after his arrival in America, Mr. 
Eliot began to study the languages of the 
Indians in Eastern Massachusetts, He was 
an acute grammarian and expert linguist, 
and in the space of ten years he became 
so proficient in a knowledge of the Indian 
tongue, that he was able to preach fluently 
to them in their own language. Mean- 
while he had engaged in translating the 
Catechism and other books for religious in- 
struction. He also translated portions of 
the Holy Scriptures into the Indian tongue, 
and felt an irrepressible desire to give to 
them the whole Bible in their native 
ianguage. He labored diligently for that 
object, and on the 28th of December 1658, 
he was able to write: ‘‘Bless the Lord, 


the whole Book of God is translated into 
their own language; it wanteth but revis- 
ing, transcribing and printing. O! that 
the Lord would so move that by some 
means or other, it may be printed.’’ 

Means were provided by the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, and the printing of the New Testa- 
ment was begun at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, late in 1659. It was completed 
in September 1661. Two years from that 
time, the whole Bible was printed in the 
Indian language, in an edition of about a 
thousand copies. Mr. Eliot afterward 
thoroughly revised this edition, in his old 
age, for a new issue. That labor was be- 
gun immediately after the close of King 
Philip’s war, at the beginning of which 
there were about 3600 ‘‘ Praying Indians,’’ 
as the christianized savages were called. 
The printing of the whole Bible, of this 
new edition, was completed late in 1685. 
It was done by James, an Indian, who had 
been an apprentice to Mr. Green, who 
printed the first edition. 

The Recorp herewith presents to its 
readers a fac simile of a single page of the 
Indian Bible. 
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INACCURACIES CORRECTED. 


In the June number of the Recorp, 
page 276, current volume, Mr. Isaac Craig, 
of Allegheny City, Pennsylvania, states 
that some ‘‘singular inaccuracies’’ occur 
in my papers on the Military Expeditions 
to the North West. On page 11, vol. III., 
I said that ‘‘ General Braddock, with one 
thousand two hundred men, besides offi- 
cers, marched for Fort Du Quesne, and 
arrived at the junction of the Mononga- 
hela and Youghiogheny rivers, July 8th.’’ 
Mr. Craig says that ‘‘ Braddock’s army 
never sawthe junction of those rivers, for, 
after crossing the Youghiogheny at Stew- 
art’s Crossing, the army moved miles to the 
north and east of that stream, and arrived 
at the Monongahela river at the mouth of 
Crooked Run on the morning of the gth, 
not the 8th, as stated.’’ The issue isa 
plain one—which of us is in error? I relied 
upon Bancroft, Albach and others. On 


page 186, vol. IV., of ‘* Bancroft’s History 


of the United States,’’ it is stated that 
‘fon the 8th of July they [Braddock’s 
army] arrived at the fork of the Monon- 
gahela and Youghiogheny rivers.’’ Albach 
says, on page 131 of ‘* Western Annals,”’ 
that ‘‘on the 8th of July the general 
[Braddock] arrived with his division, all 
in excellent health and spirits, at the junc- 
tion of the Youghiogheny and Mononga- 
hela rivers.’’ And yet Mr. Craig says, 
‘* Braddock’s army never saw the junction 
of those rivers.”’ 

Further: Mr. Craig says, ‘‘ Braddock’s 
army moved miles to the north and east 
of that stream [the Youghiogheny.]’’ 
Mr. Bancroft, vol. IV., pages 186-7, says 
that, ‘‘a little below the Youghiogheny, 
they [Braddock’s army] forded the Mo- 
nongahela and marched on the southern 
banks of that stream. At noon they forded 
the Monongahela again, and stood be- 
tween the rivers that form the Ohio.’”’ In 
‘¢ Western Annals,’’ page 131, Mr. Albach 
says that ‘‘the steep and rugged grounds 
on the north side of the Monongahela pre- 


vented the army from marching in that 
direction, and it was necessary to cross 
said river twice, and march part of the 
way on the south side.’’ And yet Mr. 
Craig does not know that Braddock’s army 
were ever on the south side of the Monon- 
gahela, or ever saw it, on the 8th of July, 
at all, and did not reach it until the 9th 
of July, at the mouth of Crooked Run! 

I stated on page 72, vol III. of the Re- 
CorD, that ‘‘ when General Forbes gave a 
controlling authority temporarily to Colo- 
nel Washington, the difference between a 
superannuated, sickly, crippled, worn-out, 
dying o/d man and an energetic, ambi- 
tious, hopeful young leader, soon became 
apparent. It was manifestly the difference 
between a galvanized corpse and a living 
hero—between a manikin and a flesh-and- 
blood man, vitalized by youth and ener- 
gized by the strength of a well-developed 
manhood.’’ Mr. Craig pronounces the 
foregoing as ‘‘ unjust ’’ to General Forbes, 
‘* at variance with the facts,’’ a distortion 
of history, &c., &c. Now what are the 
facts as to General Forbes and his expe- 
dition to Fort Du Quesne? General 
Forbes had command of an army of about 
seven thousand men, nearly two thousand 
of whom were raised in Virginia, Colonel 
George Washington being their senior or 
ranking officer. He wished to march on the 
Braddock road, but General Forbes, who 
reached Raystown (now Bedford) early in 
September, overruled him, and had a new 
road cut out over the mountains, and spent 
fifty days in advancing fifty miles, to 
Loyalhanna. Here, being still fifty miles 
from Fort Du Quesne, historians say, an 
inadequate force was sent forward under 
Major Grant, which was terribly cut up. 
The *‘ American Cyclopedia,’’ vol. XVI., 
page 247, characterizes the campaign up 
to the time when Washington was per- 
mitted to go forward in November, and 
take the fort at the Forks of the Ohio, as 
‘¢ ill-conducted, and all but abortive, and 











as one in which nearly all the faults of 
Braddock’s expedition were repeated, and 
with a narrow escape from the same re- 
sults."’ Colonel Washington speaks of 
the campaign, after Grant’s defeat (see 
** American Cyclopedia,’’ page 248, vol. 
XVI.), as ‘* miserably managed,’’ and one 
**that had gained to us not one obvious 
advantage.’’ He expected that, after fur- 
ther delay, ‘‘and the loss of many more 
men by the sword, cold and famine, the 
expedition would be given up as impracti- 
cable, and the army be compelled to retire, 
condemned by the world, and derided by 
our friends!’’ The truth is, General 
Forbes had not the confidence of his offi- 
cers ; was old, sick, worn-out, and wholly 
unfit for the command. So infirm was he 
that he had to be carried in a litter to 
Raystown. ‘‘See,’’ in view of his slow 
movements, says Washington, ‘‘ how our 
time has been misspent.’’ The season had 
advanced, and nothing accomplished, 
while, says Bancroft, his (Forbes’s) ‘life 
was slowly ebbing.’’ See vol. IV., page 
311. And in proof of the truth of my 
statements, I remark that he never rallied, 
but died early in March of the next 
year. 

Mr. Craig takes exceptions to my state- 
ment that General Forbes gave a control- 
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* 
‘ling authority, temporarily, to Colonel 


Washington. These are the facts, At 
Loyalhanna, on the sth of November, 
while still fifty miles distant from Fort Du 
Quesne, a council of war decided to ad- 
vance no further that season! But, on the 
12th, says Bancroft, vol. III., page 312, 
Washington having gained from three 
prisoners exact information of the French 
garrison on the Ohio, he was permitted to 
procecd,—substantially, he was given tem- 
porary controlling authority—was allowed 
to have his own way—was ‘‘ brought to 
the front’’—took the lead with his brigade 
of provincials. He ‘‘ infused,’’ says Ban- 
croft, ‘his own spirit into the men whom 
he commanded,”’ and in thirteen days 
Washington and his troops had marched 
through a wilderness of fifty miles in ex- 
tent and planted the flag of England with- 
in the walls of Fort Du Quesne! Wash- 
ington desired to take the stronghold of 
the French at the head of the Ohio—was 
permitted to do so by General Forbes—he 
cook and kept the lead, went forward and 
accomplished his purpose, and in doing 
so, virtually had, in a qualified sense, a 
temporary controlling authority: and that 
is what I meant when I wrote those words. 
Isaac SMUCKER. 
Newark, O. 





THE OHIO 


Ir the article on this subject at page 
204, Vol. III. of the REcorD, is not erro- 
neous, it fails to give a correct history of 
the Ohio Company. With ‘ Resolutions 
of the Ohio Company, beginning October 
20th, 1748, and ending July 4th, 1763,” 
making, as copied, 53 pages of foolscap ; 
and ‘* The Case of the Ohio Company,” 
made up in 1763, of 62 like pages, and 
other documents and papers, making, as 
copied, over 450 foolscap pages, I am able 
to state some facts. The first entry of 
these Resolutions is headed, ‘‘ Mount Ver- 
non, October 20th, 1748. We the sub- 
scribers of the Committee of the Ohio 





COMPANY. 











Company,’’ &c. Among the items of 
business are: sth. ‘‘It is the opinion 
that as soon as the Grant for the Lands is 
obtained and upon notice thereof,’’ &c., 
each member shall furnish a’ Letter of 
Credit for £100 sterling, on Mr. Hanbury 
of London. 6th. ‘‘As soon as a grant is 
obtained,’’ they take steps to send to 
Rotterdam for foreign Protestants. ‘This 
record is signed—Law. Washington, James 
Wardrop, James Scott, John Carlyle. 

The plan of the Ohio Company was for 
twenty members, with a capital of £4000. 
The Ohio Company took in as a membe1 
Mr. Hanbury, a London merchant, who, 
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. 
in behalf of the company, petitioned the 
king for a grant of 500,000 acres. March 
16th, 1749, the king in council directed the 
Governor of Virginia to make such grant 
to the Ohio Company. This grant was 
never made. For more than twenty years 
the Ohio Company made every exertion 
to obtain the grant. The company found 
that conflicting orders in council for 
1,350,000 acres were obtained on the very 
day the king’s order was presented tothe 
colonial council of Virginia. The Ohio 
Company felt and believed that the several 
governors of Virginia and the colonial 
council were in antagonism to their rights 
and claims. Feeling that they would not 
succeed at home, after a trial of twelve or 
fifteen years, in 1763 Colonel George 
Mercer was sent to London to press their 
claims upon the king. Failing utterly, 
in 1772 Colonel Mercer merged the Ohio 
Company into the ‘‘Grand Company.”’ 
Had the Ohio Company ever received 
their grant for 500,000 acres, as stated by 
several writers, they would not, during 
more than twenty years, have spent such 
large sums in time and money to secure 
the grant from the king. The ‘Grand 
Company’’ for years was in antagonism to 
the Ohio Company. 

Thomas Walpole, Thomas Pownall, Ben- 
jamin Franklin and Samuel Wharton rep- 
resented the Grand Company, and so 
large were their pretensions that the Ohio 
Company, by consolidation, took but two 
seventy-second parts, and Colonel Mercer 
one seventy-second." 


1 When Colonel George Mercer sold out to the 
«Grand Company,” giving the Ohio Company two 
shares of the seventy-two and taking one share 
himself, most of the Virginia and Maryland mem- 
bers bolted outright, or kicked terribly at the ar- 
rangement. ‘The letters of George Mason, James 
Scott, Philip Ludwell Lee, Thomas Ludwell Lee, 
Parson Chapman and Richard Lee, written at the 
time, are pointed specimens of composition, and 
spoke very plainly of the acts of Colonel Mercer 
in consolidating with the Grand Company.—[M, 
M. J.] 
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The oldest list of members of the Ohio 
Company I have found gives John Han- 
bury, Thomas Lee, Thomas Nelson, Tho- 
mas Cresap, William Thornton, William 
Nimmo, Daniel Cresap, John Carlisle, 
Lawrence Washington, Augustine Wash- 
ington, George Fairfax, Jacob Giles, 
Nath. Chapman, James Wardrop, John 
Tayloe, Presley Thornton, Philip Ludwell 
Lee, Richard Lee, Gawin Corbin and Rev. 
James Scott (all but Hanbury residents 
of Virginia and Maryland), as the members 
at the time the petition was presented to 
the king. At the meeting of the company, 
June 21st, 1749, Messrs. Fairfax, Carlyle, 
Thornton, Nelson and Nimmo declined 
membership ; and George Mason was re- 
ceived as a member, who was soon ap- 
pointed treasurer. May 2tst, 1751, John 
Mercer, of Marlborough, was received as 
a member. 

Under a resolution adopted December 
gd, 1750, declaring ‘‘ that it is absolutely 
necessary the Compar.y should enter into 
more. regular articles than they have hith- 
erto done,’’ John Mercer, at the meeting 
May aust, 22d, 23d, 24th, 1751, presented 
‘¢ An Indenture with divers covenants and 
agreements to be entered into and ex- 
ecuted by the several members thereof, 
for the settling and carrying on their co- 
partnership, the same was read and ap- 
proved,’’ and subscribed by the ten mem- 
bers present. 

Irving (‘‘ Life of Washington,’’ vol. I., 
p. 50) says the Ohio Company was char- 
tered in 1749, also that 500,000 acres had 
been granted to the company, ‘‘ west of 
the Alleghenies, between the Monongahela 
and Kanawha Rivers.’’ It seems to me 
that many of Mr. Irving’s statements as to 
the Ohio Company are entirely erroneous, 
and others give false impressions. His 
statement that Governor Dinwiddie fa- 
vored the company, ‘‘he being a stock- 
holder,’’ I think erroneous. 

M. M. Jones. 

Utica, N. Y. 
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ST. TAMMANY. 


I nave lately been mousing among old 
musty records in Pennsylvania, and found 
four different documents, on which was the 
autograph signature of Tamanen, or Tama- 
nent, or as he is known in our days, St. 
Tammany. He was, as you know, an 
eminent Delaware Sachem or King, who 
flourished toward the close of the seven- 
teenth century. Believing that the readers 
of the Recorp, and especially those of 
them who are of his tribe, who inhabit the 
solitary shades of ‘‘ Tammany Hall,’’ in 
New York, would be glad to see a fac 
smile of the sign-manual of their tutelar 
saint, I send you tracings from the origi- 
nals. No. 1 was signed to a treaty, dated 


& 
SS 
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June 23d 1683. So, also, was No. 2. No. 
3 was to a receipt for money, signed the 


same day. No. 4 was signed to a deed of 
release of a tract of land lying between 
Nechaminy and Poquessing, on the river 
Delaware, and extending backwards to the 
bounds of the province. In that docu- 
ment his name is written King Taminent. 

Tamanen is spoken of as the ‘‘ great and 
good Sachem,’’ who is said never to have 
had his equal among the Indians, for virtue 
and goodness, and greatness of soul. He 
and William Penn were drawn toward 
each other when they first met under the 
great elm at Shackamaxan, where the treaty 
was there negotiated, for they were conge- 
nial spirits. It was a treaty which Voltaire 
said was never sworn to and never broken. 

Of Tamanen, Mr. Heckewelder, the 
Moravian historian of the Indians, says: 
‘* All we know of Tamanend is that he was 
an ancient Delaware chief, who never had 
his equal. It is said that when, about 
1776, Colonel George Morgan, of Prince- 
ton, visited the Western Indians, by direc- 
tion of Congress, the Delawares conferred 
on him the name of Tammany,.as the 
greatest mark of respect which they could 
show to that gentleman, who, they said, 
had the same address, affability and meek- 
ness of their honored chief. In the Revo- 
lutionary War his enthusiastic admirers 
dubbed him a saint, and he was established 
under the name of St. Tammany, the 
patron saint of America. His name was 
inserted in some calendars, and his festival 
celebrated on the first of May in every 
year. Qn that day a numerous society of 
his votaries walked together in procession 
through the streets of Philadelphia, their 
hats decorated with bucks’ tails, and pro- 
ceeded to a handsome rural place out of 
town, which they called the wigwam, when 
after a Jong talk, or Indian speech, had been 
delivered, and the calumet of peace and 
friendship had been duly smoked, they 
spent the day in festivity and mirth. After 
dinner Indian dances were performed on 
the green in front of the wigwam, the 
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calumet was again smoked and the com- 
pany separated. Since that time, Phila- 
delphia, New York, and perhaps some 
other places have had their Tammany 
Societies, Tammany Halls, &c. In these 
meetings their societies make but an odd 
figure in imitating the Indian manner of 
doing business, as well as appropriating 
their names upon one another. 

Since that time the Tammany Society 
has been an active faction of a political 
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party, and exists nowhere but in the city 
of New York, where their wigwom is a 
magnificent building indicating progress 
in civilization, on 14th street. 

It will be observed that Tammany’s 
signature, in the first specimen is a ring, 
somewhat the worse for wear. From that 


to the fourth signature, this Tammany Ring 
grows less symmetrical and strong. It 
grows 

“ Small by degrees and beautifully less,” 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


OrIGIN oF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS.—RECcoRD, 
vol. III., p. 326. Ihand you the following 
remarks, written by me many years ago: 

Pre-eminent amongst modern moral and 
religious institutions is the Sunday-school. 
It is to the Church what the rivulet is to 
the river. 

It is true, something similar existed in 
the earliest ages of the Church. The cus- 
tom then was to assemble the youth for 
religious instruction on the Sabbath-day. 
And at the Reformation, Martin Luther 
did the same thing. Subsequently, Car- 
dinal Borromeo did much in the same di- 
rection, about the close of the sixteenth 
century. He gathered together the desti- 
tute youth of Milan into the grand Cathe- 
dral, and caused them to be instructed in 
religion, and ultimately extended similar 
instruction throughout his diocese. 

But to Robert Raikes belongs the honor 
of originating the modern Sunday-school. 
He was editor of The Gloucester Journal, 
and seeing the ignorance and moral desti- 
tution of the vast numbers of children who 
thronged the streets of that ancient city on 
the Sabbath, from philarthropic motives, 
undertook to have instruction imparted to 
them. For this purpose he employed 
teachers to give gratuitous instruction to 
such children as he shculd send them. 
This was in 1781. He was aided in his 
benevolent efforts by the Rev. Mr. Stork, 
and they were eminently successful. Many 
other schools were established in almost 
every other part of England, so that five 


. of children. 


years thereafter it was estimated that no 
fewer than 250,000 Sunday-school scholars 
received instruction in these schools. But 
the instruction was generally limited to the 
ordinary branches of learning, and did not 
extend to the religious and moral training 
In Scotland, however, where 
the young were more generally educated, 
the .Sabbath evening schools were insti- 
tuted, wherein religious and moral instruc- 
tion was imparted. These schools more 
closely resembled those of the present 
time than any which had preceded them; 
nevertheless, they were far, very far behind 
those of our day. 

In America the institution of Sunday- 
schools is still more recent. In 1786, 
Bishop Asbury, of the Methodist Church, 
first introduced them into Virginia, upon 
the plan of Mr. Raikes. The Society of 
Friends introduced them in Philadelphia a 
few years afterwards ; and the good Bishop 
White, of the Episcopal Church, was presi- 
dent of one in that city in 1791. 

Dr. Hildreth, in his sketches of Campus 
Martius, the stockaded fort at Marietta, 
says: ‘‘ Probably one of the first Sunday- 
schools in America was taught in this gar- 
rison. Mrs. Lake, a kind-hearted, pious 
old lady, who had brought up a family of 
children herself, and therefore felt the 
more for others, took compassion on the 
children of the garrison, who were spend- 
ing the Sabbath afternoons in frivolous 
amusements, and established a school in 
her own dwelling. After Parson Storey’s 
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services were finished, she regularly assem- 
bled as many of the younger children as 
she could persuade to attend, and taught 
them the Westminster Catechism, and 
lessons from the Bible for about an hour. 
Her scholars numbered about twenty. She 
was very kind and affectionate towards 
them ; so they were fond of assembling to 
listen to her instructions. Her explana- 
tions of Scripture were so simple and 
child-like that the smallest of the little 
ones could understand them, and rendered 
very pleasant by her mild manner of 
speaking. The accommodations for the 
children were rude and simple, consisting 
only of a few low stools and benches, such 
a thing as a chair being unknown in the 
garrison. One of her scholars, then a 
little boy four years old, who gave me a 
sketch of the school, says, ‘for lack of a 
seat, he was one day placed, by the kind 
old lady, on the top of a meal bag that 
stood leaning against the side of the room.’ 
The seed thus charitably sown in faith and 
hope was not scattered in vain, as several 
of her children are now members of the 
Church.”’ 


This was probably in 1790 or soon after ; 


the Rev. Daniel Storey commenced his 

pastoral labors there in 1789, and re- 

mained several years. F 
Cincinnati. 


Dopss’s Ferry.—The fourth volume of 
O’Callaghan’s ‘‘ Documentary History of 
New York,’’ contains a map of the Hudson 
river, originally published ‘‘ according to 
Act of Parliament ’’ in’ 1756, on which this 
place appears as Dupps’s Ferry. Is there 
any other authority for writing the name 
in this way? Can any one give the exact 
surname and nationality of the old ferry- 
man from whom the village derived its 
name ? 

We are aware that ‘‘ Doctor Dobbs and 
his horse Nobbs’’ were natives of Great 
Britain, and that ‘‘the Dobbses of Castle 
Dobbs’’ reside in Ireland; but there is 
also, in Pennsylvania, a family named 
Dubs (now generally written Dubbs), which 
is of Swiss extraction. ‘The latter name 
is supposed to be derived from the river 
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Dubis (also written Doubs and Dubs), 
which forms part of the boundary between 
France and Switzerland. 

If we remember correctly, Bolton says, 
in his ‘‘ History of Westchester county,”’ 
that the first proprietors of Dobbs’s Ferry 
‘* were perhaps Swedes, originally from the 
Delaware ;’’ but the lists of Swedish immi- 
grants to Pennsylvania do not bear out this 
hypothesis. If they were Pennsylvanians, 
it is much more likely that they were of 
Swiss descent. Is it not probable, that 
their name was originally Dubs, and that 
the village where they resided might more 
properly be called Dubs’s Ferry ? 

J. H. D. 


DEATH OF BRADDock.—On page 273 of 
Lossing’s ‘‘ Pictorial Field Book of the 
Revolution,’’ in a note occurs the follow- 
ing sentence: ‘It is said that a man 
named Thomas Faucett, who was among 
the soldiers under Braddock, shot his 
general.’’ I have reason to think that he 
was not the man who shot General Brad- 
dock, for the following reasons: I read an 
account in a newspaper published in Ra- 
venna, Portage county, Ohio, in 1825, 
called the ‘* Portage County Courier,”’ I 
think, giving the dying confessions of a 
man living in Brooke county, Virginia, by 
the name of James Wirt, who said that he 
killed General Braddock in 1755. The 
circumstances were these; James and his 
brother older than himself, were among 
the number in the army that were called 
provincials. After the first fire from 
Braddock’s army, according to history, it 
will be recollected that the provincials 
fired from behind trees, logs, &c., and did 
no! form into regular columns as fast as 
Braddock desired them to do. At that 
time, as the general was trying to rally the 
troops to form into column, he came across 
James Wirt’s brother, who was behind a 
tree from which he had fired at the enemy. 
General Braddock ordered him intocolumn, 
and he did not start immediately, there- 
upon Braddock immediately cleft his skull 
with his broad sword. James, who was 
not more than five rods from his brother 
when this occurrence took place, swore in 
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his wrath that he would kill Braddock the 
first opportunity he had. Accordingly 
when they had formed again into column 
and delivered their fire, James Wirt says, 
‘*T took as deliberate aim asI could at 
General Braddock and fired, and he was 
wounded and would have fallen from his 
horse had he not been caught by one 
of his aids.’’ He said the reason why he 
did not tell of it before was, he was afraid 
the British might kill him if they should 
take him prisoner again. 

James Wirt, according to his account, 
was only 16 years old at the time of the 
battle and his brother 18. 

Mitton J. Snow. 

Windham, Portage County, Ohio. 


PostaGe.—I copy the following item 
from the ‘‘ Poughkeepsie Journal,’’ March 
24th 1819: ‘‘ A number of the citizens of 
this village, considering themselves ag- 
grieved by the rate of postage charged on 
New York letters, recently employed Mr. 
Hazzard Champlain, a surveyor of Rhine- 
beck, to measure the road from New York 
to this village. The distance from the 
Post Office in New York to the Post Office 
in Poughkeepsie, proves to be 79 miles, 5 
chains and 79 links. Hitherto the distance 
was considered in the Post Office as over 
.80 miles, and our letters were charged 
twelve and a half cents. As it is now as- 
certained to be less than 80 miles, ro cents 
for a single letter is all the postage that 
can be demanded. The annual saving to 
our village will be no inconsiderable sum.”’ 

W. K. 

New York. 

At that time the population of Pough- 
keepsie was about 3500. 


SAw-MILLs.—lIt is asserted that a saw-mill 
was set up on the Piscataqua river so early 
as 1738. If so, the New England people 
had this useful implement of husbandry 
about 133 years before the people of Old 
England had one. We are told that the 
first saw-mill in England was set up at 
Limehouse in 1768. It was regarded as 
an enemy to the workingman, or an inven- 
tion of the Devil, and a mob destroyed it. 
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A knowledge of a saw-mill must have been 
brought from Holland by the Pilgrims. 
They were in use in that country long be- 
fore the emigration from Delft Haven. 
Can any reader of the Recorp give any 
further account of the saw-mill at Piscata- 
qua? which must have been the first. ever 
set up within the domain of our Republic. 
EPiGRAM ON THOMAS PainE.—I send an 
epigram for the Recorp, quoted from 
memory. .It appears in a New Jersey 
paper about 1820. I presume it was not 
an original contribution at that time, but 
was copied from some other source : 
“ Here lies Tom PAINE, 
Who wrote in Liberty’s defence, 
And in his “ Age of Reason’! 
Lost his “ Common Sense.’’? 


Camden, N. F., Fuly 17. W. J. P. 


Cocenaw.—In the Bible belonging to 


the family of Rev, Peter Keyser, who died 


at Germantown, Pa., in 1869, at the age 
of nearly 83 years, is the following para- 


' Paine’s “Age of Reason” was written in 
France, during the French Revolution, where the 
author was strongly influenced by the corruption 
of the Christian clergy around him and the icono- 
clastic spirit of that day. It dealt harshly with the 
claim that the Bible was written by the inspiration 
of God, and that Jesus of Nazareth was “ very God 
of very God”’—Deity incarnate. The style of the 
work is often offensive to good taste and shocking 
to the Christian believer. It has been unjustly de- 
nounced as the production of an atheist. On the 
contrary, Paine acknowledged the existence of God. 
The following was his creed as formulated by him- 
self: ‘ I believe in one God, and no more; and I 
hope for happiness beyond this life. I believe in 
the equality of man; and I believe that religious 
duties consist in doing justice, loving mercy and 
endeavoring t6 make our fellow-creatures happy.” 


—[Ep.} 


? Paine’s work entitled “ Common Sense” was a 
powerfully-written political essay, produced in 
1775. It was instrumental in preparing the people 
of the American colonies for that declaration of 
independence which appeared the next year. 
«Common Sense,” wrote Dr. Rush, “ burst upon 
the world with an effect which has rarely been pro- 
duced by types and paper in any age or country.” 
It was immediately denounced as “ one of the most 
artful, insidious and pernicious of pamphlets.” Its 
bold utterances in favor of American Independence 
startled even the most advanced patriots.—[ED.] 














graph, written by Dirk Keyser, the first 
of the family in this country, who emi- 
grated from Amsterdam in 1688: 

‘* September 1688, died my little daugh- 
ter, Joanna Keyser, and was buried upon 
a plantation called Cogenaw, between New 
York and Philadelphia.”’ 

Where was Cogenaw ? 

GERMANTOWN, 

THe Op ‘‘MiLL’’ at Newport.—A 
writer in ‘* Harper’s Monthly ’’ for August, 
flippantly disposes of all antiquarian re- 
search concerning the ruin of a tower at 
Newport, R. I., by saying: ‘‘It is a mill 
and nothing more,’’ ‘‘ according to direct 
historical evidence.’’ In his remarks, he 
strangely (for a critic) mistakes the Nor- 
wegians and Icelanders for Danes, and 
mentions the wrong century; and with in- 
delicacy hardly pardonable, sneers at the 
credulity of some of the inhabitants of 
Newport who believe that the tower is 
more ancient than the English colony of 
Rhode Island. Is there any “ direct his- 
torical testimony ’’ which proves that this 
old tower was originally built for a mill? 

August 1874. AQUITINECK, 

ProniBirory Law.—In the minutes of 
the Trustees of the Colony of Georgia, 
under date of August 11th 1733, is the 
following record: ‘‘ Read a letter from 
Mr. Oglethorpe, with an account of the 
death of several persons in Georgia, which 
he imputed to the drinking of rum. Re- 
solved, ‘That the drinking of rum in 
Georgia be absolutely prohibited, and that 
all which shall be brought there be staved.’’ 





Joun Wes.ey In - Georcia.—Under 
date of December 7th 1737, the minutes 
of the Trustees of the Colony of Georgia, 
have the following ‘record: ‘Several let- 
ters were read from Mr. Williamson at 
Savannah, complaining of the Rev, John 
Wesley having refused the sacrament to 
his wife, Mrs. Sophia Williamson, with 
affidavit of latter thereupon, and two pre- 
sentments of the Grand Jury of Rev. John 
Wesley for said refusal, and for several 
other facts laid to his charge.’’ 

Vou. III.—28 
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‘* Ordered: That copies of said letters 
and affidavit be sent over to the Rev. Mr. 
John Wesley, desiring him to return his 
answers to the same, as soon as possible > 
and that a letter be sent to Mr. Williamson 
to acquaint him of said copies being sent 
to Mr. Wesley; and that, if he has any- 
thing new to lay before the Trustees, he 
should show it first to Mr. Wesley, and 
then send it over to them; and that the 
Trustees think he should not have made 
his application to the world by pease mre 
his complaints before he had acquainte 
the Trustees with them.’’ 
What more is known of this matter? 


Savannah, Georgia, July 1874. 

Joun Kincston.—REcorD, June 1873, 
p. 275. In the ‘‘ Select Reviews, &c.,"’ a 
magazine published in Philadelphia, 1810, 
under the head of ‘‘ Literary Intelligence,”’ 
in the December number, is the notice of 
a second edition of Kinston’s American 
Biographical Dictionary, being in press. 
This may be new to your querist. 

‘‘J. Kinston, Baltimore, has in press 
* * * the second edition, revised, cor- 
rected and greatly improved, of the Euro- 
pean and American Biographical Diction- 
ary, ornamented with two elegant ‘copper- 
plate engravings, by Edwin of Philadel- 
phia, to wit: General George Washington 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe.”’ 

W. J. P. 
Camden, N. J., July 2, 1874. 





Scatps.—In the reports of Brigade 
Maior Charles D, Hunter and Lieutenant 


Hayden, of the fatigue party who buried 


the dead at the battle of York, Upper, 
Canada, now Toronto, made to Cromwell 
Pearce, Colonel of the 16th United States 
Infantry, and upon whom the command 
devolved after the death of General Zebu- 
lon M. Pike, they say: 

‘¢A human scalp was found suspended 
in the legislative hall near the speaker’s 
chair, an emblem of the manner and spirit 
in which his Britannic Majesty carried on 
the war.” 

Of this and some other trophies, Com- 








ot 
: 
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modore Chauncey gave the following ac- 
count in a letter to the Secretary of the 
Navy: 

‘* Sir: Ihavethe honor to present to you, 
by the hands of Lieutenant Dudley, the 
British standard taken at York on the 27th 
of April last, accompanied by the mace, 
over which hung a human scalp. These 
articles were taken from the Parliament 
house by one of my officers, and presented 
tome. ‘The scalp I caused to be presented 
to General Dearborn, who I believe still 
has it in his possession,’’ 

The above is copied from the manu- 
script history of the 16th Pennsylvania 
Infantry, in the service of the United 
States during the war of 1812, commanded 
by Colonel Cromwell! Pearce, and may add 
some light upon the question whether the 
British government paid bounties for or 
approved of the taking of scalps by the 
savages, STEWART PEARCE. 

Wilkesbarre, Pa., August 1874. 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS FOR THE 
Younc.—I should like to know if you or 
any of your readers can give any account 
of the origin of: periodical publications for 
the young. think it is a matter of some 
interest. Perhaps it is more so to me, 
because I believe that I was, at the age of 
fourteen, a subscriber to the first publica- 
tion of this kind ever issued in this country. 
The paper was called ‘‘ The Printer’s Boy,’’ 
and was published monthly, for one year, 
by Horton J. Howard, who was at the time 
an apprentice in the printing office of 
Elisha Bates, at Mount Pleasant, Jefferson 
county, Ohio. This was in r821-2. The 
size was a half-sheet, foolscap, folded in, 
two leaves. At first it seemed to be in- 
tended for the youngest class of readers, 
but it soon assumed a more pretentious 
character and became a vehicle of the 
literary efforts of the young poets and 
prose-writers of the neighborhood. The 
young editor did all the mechanical work 
himself in his spare hours. A year or two 
later the same young man (still an appren- 
tice) made a second effort in the same line, 
and of a more mature character, bringing 
out and continuing for a year a monthly 
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entitled ‘‘ The Juvenile Museum.’’ This 
was a full sheet of foolscap, in octavo 
form. I remember two other publications 
of the same kind, began soon after Howard 
had set the example: One was ‘The 
Twig,’’ published at St. Clairsville, Ohio, 
and the other was ‘‘ The Dawn,’’ published 
at Wilmington, Delaware, a notice of which 
appeared in the ‘‘ Museum.”’ 

These publications were of course very 
trifling affairs; but if they were the begin- 
ning of a class of publications which is at 
present very large and influential, they 
may be regarded with interest on that ac- 
count, and Howard should receive due 
credit as a pioneer in that line. He was 
afterwards an editor in Ohio for a number 
of years, but has for some years past 
resided at Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 

If any of your readers know of such 
publications earlier than Howard’s, I hope 
they will give an account of them in your 
magazine. S. E. W. 

iucinnati, July 1874. 


Oxtp Morrauity.—In Dr. R. Shelton 
Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Life of Sir Walter Scott,’’ 
it is stated that John Paterson, a son of 
Robert Paterson (Sir Walter Scott’s Old 
Mortality), came to this country about the 
year 1774, and became a wealthy merchant 
of Baltimore, where he married and had 
two children, Robert, who married Miss 
Caton, a grand-daughter of Charles Car- 
roll, of.Carrollton, and Elizabeth, who 
became the wife of Jerome Bonaparte. 

In a work, however, recently published 
by W. T. R. Saffell, entitled ‘‘ The Bona- 
parte-Patterson Marriage in 1803, and the 
Secret Correspondence on the Subject,’ 
it is shown that Robert Patterson and 
Elizabeth Patterson were children of Wil- 
liam Patterson, and not of John Patterson. 
The volume contains a notice of the mar- 
riage of Jerome Bonaparte to Elizabeth 
Patterson, eldest daughter of William Pat- 
terson, Esquire, taken from a Baltimore 
newspaper published three days after the 
marriage, and also a copy of an extensive 
correspondence between her brother Robert 
Patterson, while in Europe, and her father, 
William Patterson. 
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There is no doubt that John Paterson, 
ason of Robert Paterson (Old Mortality), 
did come to this country as stated by Dr. 
Mackenzie. This fact was communicated 
by his brother Robert Paterson to Joseph 
Train, a friend of Sir Walter Scott, in a 
letter containing an account of the early 
years of his brother John, and of his eimi- 
gration to America. 

But on what authority is the statement 
made that he was the father of Elizabeth 
Patterson, who married Jerome Bonaparte ? 
It would seem to be clear that he was not, 

The name of ‘Old Mortality’’ and his 
children was spelled Paterson, and that of 
the Baltimore family spoken of, Patterson. 
This, in connection with the other facts 
stated, would seem to indicate that they 
were probably of different families. 

Is anything certainly known of John 
Paterson after his arrival in this country? 
The statement that he was the father of 
Madame Bonaparte, seems to be one of 
those errors which have crept into history, 
and unless corrected, is likely to be perpet- 
uated. 1. S. F. 

West Chester, Pennsylvania. 

O_p Epitions or STANDARD WorKs.— 
In the July number of the Recorp a cor- 
respondent mentions having a copy of an 
edition of Milton’s works, printed in Phil- 
adelphia in 1777. This is probably the 
first American edition of the works of the 
great poet. That an edition of Milton, in 
two imposing octavos, was thus early pro- 
duced in this country is not a little remark- 
able, taking into view the fact of the then 
recent discovery by the learned in his na- 
tive country, that JoHN MiLTon was really 
a poet. 

I commenced this note to make some 
similar inquiries respecting two or three 
other works. I have before me a copy 
of Pope’s Essay on Man, printed in 
octavo, Boston, THomas & JoHN FLEET, 
at the Bible and Heart, in Cornhill, 
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M,DCC,LXXXVII. It has Warburton’s 
Notes. Was there any earlier American 
edition ? 

I append a tracing of a cut of the sign 
of Thomas & John Fleet, It was after- 
ward changed to the Bible and Heart. 








SIGN OF THOMAS & JOHN FLEET, 


What was the first reprint of Pope’s 
Homer’s Iliad in this country? The first 
I remember to have seen is Philadelphia, 
1795: one thick duodecimo of 484 pages. 
As it took the united efforts of eight 
houses to produce it, one might not un-- 
reasonably be led to the conclusion that it 
was the first. The houses or. firms it may 
be interesting to know: they were J. 
Cruikshank, W. Young, M. Carey, H. & 
P. Rice, T. Dobson, J. Ormrod, J. Mc- 
Culloch and P. Stuart. 

I will trouble you with only one other 
question now. What was the first Ameri- 
can edition of Butler’s Hudibras? The 
earliest I have seen was printed in ‘‘ Troy, 
N. Y., at the Rensselaer Book-store, by 
Wright, Goodenow & Stockwell, 1806.’’ 
A very fair edition, in duodecimo, Al- 
though one pf the most popular satires 
ever written, it is not a matter of wonder 
that it did not appear earlier in an Ameri- 
can’ edition, New Englanders were too 
Puritanic to wish to perpetuate burlesques 
on themselves; Pennsylvanians were not 
much alive to poetry, and not much print- 
ing was early done elsewhere, in the 
country. S. G. D. 

Boston. 
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AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


(Samuet F. B. Morse."} 


On page 380 of the second volume of the RECoRD, 
under the title of “ Origin of Marine Telegraphy,”’ 
the Editor gave some facts in relation to the claims 
of General Hubbell, or rather of the Councils of 
the city of Philadelphia for General Hubbell, of 
having “ originated the gigantic project of laying a 
telegraph across the Atlantic.” The following 
press-copy of an autograph letter of Professor 
Morse to General Hubbell is interesting in connec- 
tion with the question as to the origination of Ma- 
rine Telegraphy : 


Po keepsie, June 12th, 1854. 


Dear Sir: 

Your favor of the 3d inst. is just re- 
ceived, and finds me much engaged with 
various demands on my time, so that I can 
scarcely find a moment to reply; yet I 
cannot let your communication pass with- 
out a few remarks. 

I have now for the first time read, and 
with much interest, your memorial to Con- 
gress in 1849. You will not feel offended 
if I give you facts (so long as they are 
facts), though they may be fatal to your 
honest supposition that ‘‘ whatever has 
been done towards an Ocean Telegraph 
has only been a following up of your ideas,”’ 
or that you can claim priority in the sug- 
gestion of a telegraph across the Atlantic. 

1 Samuel F. B. Morse, the inventor of the Elec- 
tro-magnetic Telegraph, was born in Charlestown, 
Mass., on the 27th of April, 1791. He was the 
eldest son of Rev. Jedediah Morse, author of geo- 
graphical and historical works, In 1811 he went 
to England with Washington Allston, the painter, 
and there studied under Benjamin West, returning 
home in 1813. From that time, for about twenty 
years, he pursued the vocation of a painter, and 
became one of the founders of the National Acad- 
emy of Design. His invention of the electro-mag- 
netic telegraph led him from art, and after various 
trials and-vicissitudes, he perfected his invention 
and constructed and put in perfect operation a line 
of telegraph between Washington City and Balti- 
more, jus! thirty years ago. Attempts have been 
made to deprive him of the honor of that invention, 
but courts of justice and unanswerable proofs have 
sustained him in his claims. Foreign governments 
testified their gratitude for his invention by confer- 
ring medals of honor upon him, and by a large 
sum of money. Professor Morse died in New 
York on the first of April, 1872.—[Ep.] 


You will believe from the position 
which I hold in relation to the Telegraph 
that it was quite natural that the extension 
of my system throughout the world should 
occupy my thoughts with some degree of 
intensity, from its inception, and that in 
view of this anticipated world-wide exten- 
sion, the connection of Europe and Ame- 
rica was at least a possible, if not probable 
subject of thought and speculation with 
me. Now this, Sir, is a subject which 
occupied my mind at least as early as the 
year 1842, as printed documents before 
Congress elucidate. At that period there 
were certain problems bearing on such a 
project necessary to be solved before an 
Ocean Telegraph could assume anything 
like a practicable shape. Like the project 
of ‘aerial navigation, as it now exists, it 
rested as a brilliant but impracticable, or 
rather an unsolved conception, and inge- 
nious minds like your own might well en- 
tertain the thought and devise ingenious 
modes of solving it, yet without demon- 
strating the means of a successful solution. 

A claim for the original barren thought, 
however brilliant, is comparatively of little 
account in the eyes of the world. It is he 
who first combines facts, plans and means 
to carry out a brilliant thought to a suc- 
cessful result, who in the judgment of the 
world is most likely to receive the greatest 
credit, while, nevertheless, an impartial 
posterity will award to each one whose 
mind has been employed in elaborating 
any part of a useful project Azs just share 
of honor in bringing it to a result. What- 
ever may be said and proved adverse to 
your claim of priority, your memorial of 
1849 must be noted by the historian of 
the Telegraph as worthy of honorable 
mention in its history. 

The difficulties at that early date (1842), 
which were in the way of realizing such a 
project were, first, can electricity, by 
means of a single electric motor, be pro- 
pelled to a distance so great as the width 
of the ocean ? 

This was a problem which my experi- 











ments of 1842, 1843, were intended to 
solve, and which was so far satisfactorily 
solved to my own mind as to lead me to 
declare the law of propulsion, or rather 
the law ot battery construction, in my 
Report of the Results of those experi- 
ments to the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
a letter which will be found on the files of 
the Department, dated New York, August 
10, 1843. In this letter I say: ‘* The 
practical inference from this law is, that a 
telegraphic communication on my plan 
may with certainty be established across 
the Atlantic! Startling as this may now 
seem, the time will come when this project 
will be realized.”’ 

You will perceive that there is here ‘‘a 
point of time earlier than yours’’ by five 
years, and as ‘‘ high and solemn a record,’’ 
of the project of a telegraphic communi- 
cation across the Atlantic in the archives 
of the Treasury Department as if recorded 
in the archives of the Senate, and it bears 
on its face the evidence that my mind was 
at that time engaged in elaborating this 
project. But the difficulty I had over- 
come, and thus announced to the Govern- 
ment, was not the only one in the way, 
for, 

Second, What is the character of the 
bed of the ocean? ‘This bed had not 
then been sounded, and, therefore, its 
character, whether suitable or not, from 
its depth, its regular or irregular bottom, 
its freedom or not from currents, or other 
disturbing agents, for the reception of a 
proper conductor, was not known. 

This important part of the problem I 
conceive to have been solved by Lieuten- 
ant Maury and Lieutenant Perryman, so 
far as it is solved. 

Third, Can a cable conductor of such a 
length be paid out to such a depth as is 
required ? 

This is resolved only by conjecture, and 
the experience of comparatively very short 
distances in successful submarine crossings 
of rivers and wide channels. The first 
attempt of this kind for telegraphic pur- 
poses was made, so far as I believe, by me 
across the East River, between Castle Gar- 
den and Governor’s Island, in the autumn 
of 1842. Long subsequent to this subma- 
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rine experiment, English companies have 
laid the conductors beneath the Irish and 
the English Channels. I have no doubt 
of the same success in crossing the ocean. 

Fourth, Is it possible to interest Gov- 
ernment or companies to aid in such an 
enterprise ? 

You have tried the Government for your 
plan, and the effort is unattended with 
success, on the plea that ‘‘ the world was 
not yet prepared for the project.’’ No ac- 
tion has been had, and it has laid dormant 
for five years. 

Means, however, are as essential to the 
project, before it can be made of practical 
value, as all other parts of it. A company, 
formed originally for a more limited pur- 
pose, has been persuaded favorably to en- 
tertain the project of an Oceanic Tele- 
graph, first suggested by me, and a 
sub-oceanic conductor, proposed by me. 
This design is formally embraced in the 
charter of a land telegraph from St, 
John’s, Newfoundland, to New York. 

In regard to your proposal to be a direc- 
tor in this company, your request arises 
doubtless from a misconception of its na- 
ture. While it would truly give me plea- 
sure to see you in that position, it does not 
rest with me to appoint the officers. The 
gentlemen who procured the charter from 
the Government of Newfoundland, for this 
company, are men of great capital, who 
have been at great trouble and expense in 
procuring their present charter. They 
have invested in the enterprise a large 
capital; they invited me to join them, 
and to invest,a large sum, which has con- 
stituted me a joint owner with them, and 
no others can now be admitted but by 
unanimous consent of the present stock- 
holders. Should you wish to become inter- 
ested by investing your proportion of capi- 
tal in the company, I will cheerfully give 
you my vote as a stockholder ; but, as you 
will perceive, I cannot control the vote, 
and it must remain with the other gentle- 
men to decide even if you can be admitted 
as a stockholder, and then a majority of 
the stockholders must decide who shall be 
of their Board of Directors, 

I have no time to speak of the merits 
of your plan proposed in your memorial. 
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I think, however, that any plan of buoys 
for anchoring the conductor cable is liable 
to several obvious objections. ‘The buoys 
being on the surface of the sea, must be 
exposed to all the disturbing and disas- 
trous agencies of storms, currents, ice and 


Gen, Horatio HuBBELL, 
Philadelphia. 
[Sir Henry Moore."] 
D. Sir: 

I am extremely obliged to you for your 
kind invitation, and fully purpos’d to have 
made an expedition to Albany about the 
time Mr. Pemberton mention’d, but the 
indisposition of my family kept me so long 
at Black Point,’ in the Jerseys, where my 
wife and daughter went for the sake of 
bathing in the sea, that I apprehended, I 
should not have time enough for so long 
an excursion as that to Albany, and deter- 
mined to put off my vi <-until spring, at 
which time I might have an opportunity 
of extending my travels as far as Fort 
Stanwix.* The whole family here join in 


! Sir Henry Moore was governor of the Province 
of New York from 1765 to 1769, a period of great 
political excitement in the colonies, occasioned by 
the unwise schemes put forth by the British Parlia- 


ment for drawing a revenue from America. He 
was a native of Jamaica, in the West Indies, where 
he was born in 1713. Having been very active in 
suppressing a slave insurrection there, whilst he 
was governor of the island, he was knighted by 
George the Second. In 1764 he was appointed 
governor of the Province of New York, and died 
whilst in office, in September, 1769, He and his 
family were intimate personal friends of the Schuy- 
lers, and they were associated in the purchase of 
lands on the upper Mohawk.—[Eb. ] 
? Where was Black Point? 


8 A military work built by Colonel John Stan- 
wix, a brave young soldier in Queen Anne’s wars, 
and a veteran when, in 1766, he came to this 
country as Colonel of the Royal American regiment, 
The fort was built on the site of the present village 
of Rome, at what was called the Oneida carrying 
place. It was named Fort Schuyler, after a de- 
. tachment from the army of General Schuyler re- 
lieved its garrison from a siege by British Tories 
and Indians in 1777. 
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malevolence from which a submarine cable 
once laid upon ‘‘ Maury’s Telegraph pla- 
teau’’ would be free. 
Believe me, Sir, with respect, 
Y’r ob. serv’t, 


Cc 44 —_ 





best wishes and comp’ts to Mrs. Schuy- 
ler, the Coll.* and yourself, not forgetting 
the little folks; and I am, with the great- 
est truth and regard, 
D. Sir, 
Your most obed’t and humble ser’t, 


New York, Nov. 1, 1767. 

If Coll. Bradstreet has any papers which 
will be necessary to lay before the House 
of Assembly, I hope he will send them 
soon, as they will meet in a fortnight. 

PHILIP SCHUYLER, Esq. 


[TimorHy PickERING.*] 


The following copy of an autograph letter of Col. 
TIMOTHY PICKERING, contributed with notes, 


* Colonel John Bradstreet. 


5 Timothy Pickering was born at Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, July 17th 1745, and graduated at Harvard 
College, in 1763. In the period which preceded 
the Revolution, he was distinguished by his energy, 
talents and patriotism. Some of the important 
documents which did so much to arouse the people, 
were from his pen. In 1775, upon hearing of the 
bloodshed at Lexington, he marched his regiment 
to Charlestown. The same year he was appointed 
a Judge of the Maritime Court of the Middle Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts. In 1777, he was named by 
Washington as Adjutant-General of the army. He 
was soon after made a member of the Board of 
War by Congress. He succeeded General Greene 
as Quartermaster-General, a position in which he 
exhibited great ability, until the close of the war. 















by Mr. M. M., Jones, of Utica, New York, from 
his collection, seems timely now when a reduc- 
tion of the army and Indian hostilities are popu- 
lar topics: 
Wenham, Mass tts, Jan. 29, 1819. 
CHARLES F. MERceR, Esaqr.' 
Dear Sir: 

I read so few newspapers that I see but 
asmall portion of public transactions. I 
recollect, however, observing an intima- 
tion from you that you should move for 
striking off one of the two Major-Generals, 
chiefly, it would seem, to get rid of a 
military despot, but at the same time you 
suggested that you did not contemplate @ 
reduction of the army. 





From 1790 to 1794, he was employed by President 
Washington mainly in treating with the Indian 
tribes upon our frontiers. In these various duties, 
courage, tact, sound judgment and a nice sense of 
honesty and justice were requisite. In 1791 he was 
made Postmaster-General, in 1794 Secretary of 
War, in 1795 Secretary of State in place of Edmund 
Randolph, a position which he held until removed 
by President Adams in 1800. From 1803 to 1811 he 
was a Senator of the United States from his native 
state. During the war of 1812, he was a member 
of the Massachusetts Board of War. From 1814 
to 1817, he was a member of Congress. During 
the existence of the Federal party he was an 
acknowledged leader of that party in the United 
States, and his position kept him in constant an- 
tagonism with the administrations of Jefferson, 
Madison and Monroe. He died January a2gth 
1829.—[M. M. J.] 

' Charles Fenton Mercer was born at Fredericks- 
burgh, Virginia, ey 6th 1778, and belonged to a 
family distinguished for talents, wealth and social 
position, He graduated at Princeton in 1797. In 
1798, General Washington tendered him a com- 
mission in a company of volunteers for the defence 
of the country against the French, but ‘afler serving 
a short period he declined promotion and returned 
to the study of law. During the war of 1812, he 
was actively engaged in the militia of his state, 
rising to the rank of Brigadier-General. From 
1810 to 1817, he was a member of the General 
Assembly of Virginia. In 1817, he was elected to 
Congress and continued to occupy his seat until 
1840. He was distinguished for his efforts in 
forwarding a system of public works connecting 
the seaboard with the Ohio. For many years he 
was an active friend of the American Colonization 
Society. In 1853, he visited Europe and conferred 
with most of the continental governments as to 
measures which should put an end to the African 
slave trade. He died near Alexandria, Virginia, 
May 4th 1858. He was never married.—[M. M. J.] 
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Immediately after the peace {in 1815], 
the army was reduced from the war estab- 
lishment. I intended to propose (and if I 
rightly remember had draughted a resolu- 
tion) to reduce it to 5000, but Mr. Desha’ 
forestalled me by proposing to reduce it to 
6000. Coming as it did from so promis- 
ing a quarter, I readily closed with this 
motion, or resolution, and supported it. I 
then made a list of all the posts, allowed 
them competent garrisons in time of peace, 
and a thousand to be stationed on the first 
high and Aealthy ground above New 
Orleans (independently of a sufficient 
standing garrison there) to be ready to 
push down the Mississippi, in a very few 
days, whenever the security of the city 
should require it. . And after this distribu- 
tion, a considerable part (I forget how 
many) of the 6000 remained unappro- 
priated, so that 6000 was an ample force 
for all necessary purposes. In the Senate, 
however, their views were very different, 
and in my opinion very extravagant, The 
result was a compromise between the two 
houses (or leading members who had the 
management) for the establishment as it 
has since existed. 

It is near two years since a good deal of 
conversation took place among members 
of the House of Representatives about re- 
ducing that establishment. I recollect con- 
versing with Mr. Calhoun on the’ subject ; 
and he, I perfectly well remember, ad- 
mitted that an army of five thousand men 
was sufficient for the peace establishment, 
but said the session was so near its close, 
it would not be practicable to mature and 
pass a bill. That was true, considering how 
much discussion it would give rise to. 

Give me leave to present to you my 
views of the subject at that time :— 


2 General Joseph Desha was born in Pennsyl- 
vania, December gth 1768, and with his parents 
emigrated to Kentucky in 1781. Jn 1794, he 
served as a volunteer under General Wayne in his 
campaign against the Indians. At the battle of the 
Thames in the war of 1812, he fought as a Major- 
General under General Harrison. He was a mem- 
ber of Congress from Kentucky from 1807 to 1819, 
and Governor of that state from 1824 to 1828, He 
died October 13th 1842.—[M. M. J.] : 
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On the whole northern frontier eastward 
of Detroit we did not want any fortresses, 
and consequently not any soldiers, and at 
Detroit no more would be required than 
the neighborhood of several Indian tribes 
would render prudent to be there stationed. 
Of what use are all the other military 
posts? Suppose. another war with Great 
Britain, will the British invade our country 
on the side of Canada? For what end? 
To keep possession of what they march 
over? No one can imagine it. To ravage 
and lay waste the country? ‘They are not 
barbarians ; and the certainty of severe 
retaliation would stay their hands.’ If we 
had no fortresses on the frontier, there 
would be no object or motive for an attack. 

When General Swift,? the Chief Engi- 
neer, accompanied Mr.” Monroe on_ his 
Eastern Tour, I seized an opportunity of 
conversing with him on this subject. He 
at once admitted the correctness of my 
opinion, with the single exception of ond 
place somewhere on Lake Champlain, or 
near it, which he deemed important to 
facilitate our entrance into Canada. I 
presume this is the very position we have 
been fortifying the past summer, and which, 
it is suggested, will fall within the territory 
of Great Britain.* Of the importance of 


1 Less than five years prior to the date of this 
letter the British under General Ross and Admiral 
Cockburn had captured and burned Washington, 
including the Capitol, President’s house and public 
departments.—[M. M. J.] 


? General Joseph G. Swift, LL.D., was a native 
of Nantucket, where he was born at the close of 
1783. He was the first graduate of the West Point 
Military Academy, in 1802, and was promoted from 
lieutenant of engineers to captain in 1806. When 
the war of 1812-15 broke out he was made lieu- 
tenant-colonel and chief engineer in planning the 
defences of New York. He left the service in 
1818, and engaged in the business of civil engineer 
in the service of the government. He constructed 
the railroad from New Orleans to Lake Pontchar- 
train, and was chief engineer in the construction of 
the New York and Harlem Railway in 1839. In 
1814 he was warranted brigadier-general, and died 
at Geneva, New York, in July 1865.—[Ep.] 


8 Fort Montgomery at Rouse’s Point, at the foot of 
Lake Champlain. When in 1818, it was discovered 
to be within the limits of Canada, work on it ceased, 
and it was called Fort Blunder. In 1842, by a 
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this post for the object mentioned by Gen- 
eral Swift I cannot pretend to decide. I 
never saw that country, and if I had seen 
it should hesitate in opposing my opinion 
to General Swift’s. But in looking forward 
a few years, when that part.of New York 
will be cleared and settled, and many roads 
opened to the Canada line, I had sup- 
posed there were several places between 
Kingston and Montreal where an army 
would find an easy passage into Canada. 
It could also be entered from the northern 
part of Vermont, and at a moderate dis- 
tance from Montreal. Hence it may be 
inferred that no armed vessels will be 
needed on any of the lakes; and it was 
my opinion that the interest of the United 
States would have been promoted, if at 
the moment peace took place, all our armed 
vessels on Erie, Ontario and Champlain had 
been burnt, excepting such of the smaller 
ones as would-be: saleable to our citizens 
for the purposes of trade. Especially this 
measure would have been economical by 
saving the expense of laying them up and 
guarding, for having been built of green 
timber and lying in fresh water, they 
would all be rotten before another war 
would be likely to occur. And as for the 
huge Leviathan on the stocks at Sackett’s 
Harbour,‘ and which I have understood, 
had’ been covered in at a vast expense, 
I dare venture to say it will never be 
launched. 

Perhaps a direct reduction of the army 
may not be just now attainable, for some 
gentlemen act as if they thought a large 


o 
treaty, the fort was placed within the jurisdiction 
of the United States, and work on it was resumed, 
—(Eb.] 
4 This immense frigate, built at Sackett’s Harbor, 
New York, has never been launched, and “ what 


never has been, never will be.”” It was named the 
‘“‘ New Orleans,” was rated at 3200 tons and pierced 
for 110 guns. The hull was partly completed to- 
wards the close of the war of 1812, and with oc- 
casional repairs, under cover of an immense build- 
ing may Iost another sixty years. The frigate 
“Chippewa” of same size was nearly completed 
and afterwards taken in pieces, Immense sums 
(for that day) were expended at Sackett’s Harbor 
in building ships, all but one of which were pro- 
hibited by the treaty of peace.—[M. M. J.]} 











standing army, in time of peace, necessary 
for the dignity of- our magnificent empire. 
But the real dignity of a nation consists in 
the wisdom of its rulers, and the wirtue 
and happiness of the people. Some feel 
reluctant to disband a body of officers, 
but it would be infinitely ‘better to put 
them on half-pay for life, than keep up a 
large body of useless troops. If a reduc- 
tion to five or six thousand mien cannot be 
effectual—a prohibition of enlisting and 
commissioning new recruits and cadets 
would work a gradual reduction. ‘Populous 
as the United States now are with their 
daily rapid increase, there will always be 
enough ready to enlarge the army to any 
size, in a shorter time than any European 
nation would find necessary for preparing 
to attack us. But in our remote situation, 
what nation of Europe will ever even 
dream of invading the United States? As 
then, we have nothing to fear 
(and if there be any danger ’tis 
now less than ever, from the re- 
cent measures of the great allied 
powers),' why not reduce the 
army atonce? A very few men, 
artillerists, would suffice for the 
few important fortresses on the sea-board, 
and a few rifle corps on the Indian frontiers. 

It may be very convenient to New York 
to have fine military roads made on her 
northern border; and no little parade has 
been exhibited for what General Brown’s 
army performed in that way, to soothe the 
nation into acquiescence in maintaining a 
useless body of troops. One-fourth—proba- 
bly one-eighth of the expense of this es- 
tablishment would have accomplished as 
much. 

‘‘A well disciplined militia’? as the 
palladium of liberty, is an empty phrase 





1 An alliance was formed in 1815 between the 
sovereigns of Russia, Austria and Prussia, and ac- 
ceded to by most of the other rulers of Europe, ex- 
cepting the King of England and the Pope. It 
was after the second abdication of Napoleon, when 
it was made ostensibly in the ir.terests of peace, but 
it was simply for the purpose of crushing the Napo- 
leon family. It was really in the interest of mon- 
archical institutions, as opposed to popular liberty. 
The league was miscalled the “ Holy Alliance.”— 
[Ep.] 
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in the mouth of every PATRIOT, Except- 
ing in Switzerland, such a thing has never 
existed ; and “here it has fallen to nothing. 
In New England will now be found the 
best in the United States, and yet I do 
not hesitate to say, that if an invasion 
were to be apprehended, a competent 
number of the militia embodied, would 
acquire more knowledge of arms and ma- 
nceuvering in one or two weeks, than in 
training from 18 to 45 years of age, 4 days 
in a year—at an incalculable expense of 
time—which is money. Let the militia 
be regimented and assemble one-half day 
in a year for the inspection of arms, and, 
if you please, firing at mark. All beyond 
this is a waste of time. The Swiss never 
appointed their General Officers until war 
impended. A multitude of ours, such by 
rotation, must always be incompetent. 
Respectfully yours, 


ete 


I may have the pleasure of see- 
ten fer in February. 


[Dr. E. K. Kane,"] 


Phila. May 13, 1853. 
My Dear Sir: 


All the expeditions in search of Sir 
John Franklin have accompanied their 


1 In the August number of the REcorD appeared 
a brief obituary of HENRY GRINNELL, the mer- 
chant of New York, who sent expeditions to the 
Arctic Seas in search of Sir John Franklin, the lost 
English navigator, The following letter from Dr. 
Kane, written a little while before the sailing of 
the second expedition, may possess an interest at 
this time. 

Dr, ELIsHA KENT KANE was born in Philadel- 
phia, in February 1820. From early youth he 
was distinguished for love of adventure and hardi- 
hood. Educated at the Universities of Virginia 
and Pennsylvania, he took his medical degree in 
February 1843. Ill health caused him to enter 
the United States Navy, and he sailed as physician 
of the embassy to China, Travelling extensively 
in the East, in Egypt and in Europe, traversing 
Greece on foot, he finally explored Western Africa. 
He served in the war with Mexico, and in the 
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daily inspections with a short form of 
prayer suited to the emergencies of their 
peculiar service. 





spring of 1850 he sailed as surgeon and naturalist 
in an expedition to search for Sir John Franklin, 
the vessels being under the command of Lieutenant 
De Haven, Dr, Kane published a journal of the 
cruise, with engravings from his own drawings, 
After a second cruise, another journal was pub- 
lished. His health was now so much impaired, 
that he went to Cuba in search of restoration. 
There he died, in Havana, on the 16th of Feb- 
ruary 1857. 
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The isolated state of our little party, 
together with its probable trials call 
strongly for a similar exercise, and as the 
time of our departure is at hand I write 
to suggest that you take the matter into 
consideration. 

I am very faithfully 

your friend, 


ae HK #Ad tro? 


Henry GRINNELL. 





Maine Historicat Society.—This So- 
ciety held its annual meeting at its rooms, 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, on Friday, 
July roth, at which the following officers 
were elected : 

President.—Hon, James Ware Bradbury, 
of Augusta. 

Vice President.—Hon. William G. Bor- 
rows, of Brunswick. 

Treasurer.—Hon. 
Brunswick. 

Secretary and Librarian.—Prof. Alpheus 
S. Packard, of Brunswick. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Rev. C. Ww. 
Hayes, of Portland. 

Standing Committee.—Doctor Leonard 
Woods, Hon, W. G. Borrows, Hon. Charles 
J. Gilman, Rev. S. F. Dike, Gen. John 
Marshall Brown. 

Publishing Committee.—Dr. Leonard 
Woods, Hon. Joshua L. Chamberlain, 
Prof. Joseph B. Sewall, Hon, Joseph Wil- 
liamson, R. K. Sewall, Esq. 

Auditors.—Mr. B. C. Binley, Hon. Wil- 
liam G. Borrows. 

The librarian reported that during the 
past year 148 volumes had been added to 
the library, together with an important 
collection of newspapers and pamphlets. 
Many valuable additions have also been 
made to the cabinet of Indian relics and 
other. curiosities, which are much prized, 
The library contains between two and 
three thousand volumes, but is of very lit- 


Marshall Crane, of 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


tle worth from the fact that it is not avail 
able to the use of members of the society 
or historical students. It should be ar- 
ranged and catalogued, and under proper 


regulations opened to the use of historical 


students and members of the Society, to 
whom it is now virtually closed. The 
plan of holding a field-day during the 
coming month was discussed, and a com- 
mittee appointed to make the necessary 
arrangements. The following gentlemen 
were elected corresponding members: 
Charles W. Nettle, Albert H. Hoyt, Rev. 
E. F. Slafter and Nath. B. Shurtleff, of 
Boston ; George H. Moore, Librarian of 
the New York Historical Society, and Dr. 
F. B. Hough, of New York; Dr. W. H. 
Allen, of Girard College. A copy of the 
journal of Joseph Chadwick, who in 1764 
made a survey of the coast from the 
Penobscot to the Kennebec, was presented 
to the Society. 

The Society has just published, in a 
neat pamphlet, a list of its members, with 
their place of residence, birth-place, pro- 
fession, and date of death and age in 
cases where members are deceased. The 
original resident members of the Society, 
when it was organized in 1822, were forty- 
nine, of which but ten are now living, 
viz. : Judge Ether Shepley, born Nov. 2d 
1789, and Peleg Sprague, born April 28th 
1793. Up to this date it has had three 
hundred and five resident members, the 











number being limited to one hundred, the 
vacancies occasioned by death being filled 
by election at the annual meetings. During 
its existence it has had one hundred and 
nine corresponding members, of which 
twenty-one have deceased. The youngest 
member of the Society is Mr. George J. 
Varney, of Brunswick, born April 4th, 
1836. LANE. 
Augusta. 


SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI OF THE 
STATE OF NEw JERSEY.—At a meeting of 
this venerable Society, on the 4th of July 
1874, the following gentlemen were chosen 
officers and managers of the Society for 
the year: 

President.—Hon. Lucius Q. C. Elmer. 
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" os President,—Rev. Chas. C, Beatty, 
» 

Secretary.—William B. Dayton, 

Assistant Secretary.—¥F rancis B. Ogden. 

Treasurer.—W illiam B. Buck. 

Chaplain.—Rev. Luther Halsey, D. D. 

Standing Committee.—Col. Alexander 
M. Cumming, William Lloyd, Robert M. 
Boggs, Col. Clifford Stanley Sims, Francis 
Barber, William C. De Hart, Francis B. 
Ogden. 

Delegates to the General Society.—Judge 
L. Q. C. Elmer, Col. Alexander M. Cum- 
ming, Judge John T. Nixon, Col. C., 
Stanley Sims, Rev. Chas. B. Beatty, D. D. 

Alternates.—¥rancis B. Ogden, Judge 
Joseph G. Scott. 





CORRECTION.—In the notice of Rev. Dr. De 
Witt, on page 335, Of the current volume of the 
Recorp, the date of his birth should have been 
13th of September instead of 13th of December, 
1791. 

"ins Boudinot, on page 306, should have been 
printed, Elisha Boudinot. 


A BuiunpEeR.—The name of the author of the 
paper on the Great Seal of the Confederate States, 
on page 360, of the current volume of the REcorp, 
should have been printed JoHN T, PICKETT, in- 
stead of Tuomas J. Pickett. Mr. Joun T, 
PickeTT is an Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, in 
Washington City. 


A NATIONAL SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION.—The 
New York State Association for the Protection of 
Fish and Game, have ratified the call for a National 
Association, issued in “ The American Sportsman ”’ 
of February 21, 1874. The object is the procure- 
ment of intelligent andefficient legislation for the 
protection of game-birds and fish, The gth day 
of September, 1874, and Niagara Falls, New York, 
have been chosen as the proper time and place for 
holding such convention. 

All State Sportsmen’s Associations and Local 
Organizations, where no State Associations exist, 
and gentlemen-sportsmen, where no local clubs 
exist, are requested to take the matter in hand and 
send Delegations to said Convention, and make the 
meeting one worthy of American gentlemen-sports- 
men, 





CURRENT NOTES. 


CoLoreD “FRIENDS” OR ‘ QUAKERS,.”—This 
subject is noticed on page 374 of the current vol- 
ume of the Recorp. Another correspondent of 
the Philadelphia “ Sunday Dispatch’’ says ; * David 
Mapes and wife, of Tuckerton, New Jersey (very 
respectable people of color), were members of the 
Monthly Meeting at Tuckerton, New Jersey. Paul 
Cuffee was a member of the Monthly Meeting at 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, He was frequently 
in Philadelphia, and while here occasionally 
preached at the Arch street meeting. It has been 
said that Jeremiah Bowser, a colored man (well 
known as a caterer in the Northern Liberties sixty 
years ago), was a member of the Green street meet- 
ing. Jeremiah was a very regular attendant at the 
meeting, wore the plain dress, and used the plain 
language; but he was never admitted to member- 
ship. When the separation took place, Friend 
Bowser sympathized with the Orthodox branch of 
the Society of Friends, and he carried his views so 
far that he refused to open oysters for the Hicksites.” 


GENERAL PuTNAM’s WoLF GuN.—It is said that 
the gun with which General Putnam, when quite 
young, shot the wolf in the cave at Pomfret, Con- 
necticut, is inthe possession of Mr, Luke Chapman, 
of Collinsville, in that state. 


ANCIENT RUINS IN ARIZONA.—A letter published 
in the “St. Louis Republican,” in — 1874, gives 
the following account of ruins recently discovered 
in the territory of Arizona: 

‘A careful examination of some extensive ruins, 
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found some miles east of Florence, on the Gila 
river, has been made. Lieutenant Ward was the 
first explorer who came upon the desolate remains 
of a once imposing architectural pile. It has been 
deserted perhaps for more than a thousand years, 
and has been crumbling away in the wilderne s. 
The Apache even never pitched his tent upon the 
spot so thickly strewn with fragments of the work 
of a perished race. The principal ruin is a paral- 
lelogram fortification, 600 feet in width by 1600 
feet in length. The walls, which were built of 
stone, have long been overthrown and are over- 
grown by trees and vines, In many places a mere 
ridge indic ites the line of the wall, the stones hav- 
ing disappeared beneath the surface. Within the 
enclosed area are the remains of a greater structure, 
200 by 200 feet, constructed of roughly hewn 
stones. In some places the walls remain almost 
perfect to a height of some twelve feet above the 
surface, On the east side of the grande casa there 
are two openings of an oval shape, which doubtless 
served the ‘purpose of windows. Onthe inner sides 
of the walls of the palace, for such it doubtless was, 
there are yet perlectly distinct tracings of the 
image of the sun, There are two towers, at the 
south-east and south-west corners of the great en- 
closures, still standing, one of which is twenty-six 
and the other thirty-one feet high. These have 
evidently been much higher, as the hgoken tops and 
the amount of debris near their base indicate. A few 
copper implements, some small golden ornaments— 
one being an image of the sun with a perforation 
in the middle—and some stone utensils, and two 
rudely carved stone vases, much like those found 
at Zupetaro and Copan, in Central America, are all 
the works of art yet discovered. No excavations 
have been made as yet to determine the extent and 
character of these ruins, 

“ The. ruins are situated in a small plain, elevated 
nearly two hundred feet above the bed of the Gila. 
Just west of the walls of the fortification there is a 
beautiful stream of water, having its source in the 
mountains, which crosses the plain, and by a series 
of cataracts falls into the Gila about two miles be- 
low. ‘The fragments of pottery and polished stone 
reveal a condition of civilization among the builders 
of those ruins analogous to that of the ancient 
Peruyian, Central American and Mexican nations. 
The country in the vicinity of this buried palace is 
particularly wild, and unusually desolate. No clue 
to the builders of this great fortified palace, with its 
towers and moat, has been, or is likely ever to be 
discovered, One thing, however, is apparent, that 
this whole country was once peopled by a race 
having a higher grade of civilization than is 
found among any of the native tribes of the later 
ages. But whether this race were the ancestors 
of the Pimos, or some extinct people, is not and 
cannot certainly be known, The ruins on the 
Gila are another uncovered Palenque, another 
Copan, an Atlan exposed at last to bewilder and 
confound, It is understood that these extensive 
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ruins will be thoroughly explored within the present 
year.” 


THE FRIGATE CoNsTITUTION.—This old sea- 
warrior was noticed on page 365 of the current 
volume of the Recor». In answer to an inquiry 
concerning her present place and condition, Com- 
modore GeorGE H. PResLe writes, under date of 
Philadelphia, August 3d 1874: 

“The Constitution was taken on the sectional 
dock, and hauled thence on the ways at this yard, 
several months since, where she now is, stripped of 
her upper planking and exposing her scarred ribs. 
It is intended to repair her for the flag-ship of the 
commandant at the Centennial time, after which 
she will probably be sent to the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis.” 


A Comet.—During the month of July 1874, a 
comet, discovered by Professor Coggia, was visible 
in the United States, in the north-west. At one 
time its “ head” was very bright, and its “ tail,” 
which grew larger and larger in appearance to the 
eye, as the visitor approached the earth and the 
horizon in the evening, at the same time, was very 
conspicuous. That month was marked by violent 
thunder-gusts and floods in various parts of the 
more northerly regions of our Kepublic. 


Point-JUDITH.—Many a voyager on a steamboat 
from New York to Rhode Island, has a vivid re- 
collection of sea-sickness otf Point Judith, a cape 


projecting from the southern coast of Rhode Island; 
but few, probably, know the origin of the name, 
It is given in the “ Life of Jostau Quincy,’’ pub- 


lished a few years ago. In the first chapter it is 
stated that Edmund Quincy, who landed at Boston 
in 1633, left a daughter Judith, who married John 
Hull, a large land-holder in the Narraganset 
country. This cape was his, and he gave it the 
name of Point Judith, in compliment to his wife. , 


THE JAPANESE AND THE CENTENNIAL.—The 
Japanese Government, by a communication, dated 
the 25th of May, has signified its intention to send 
Commissioners to the Centennial Exhibition, 


New Discovery IN TELEGRAPHY.—Mr. Elisha 
Gray, of Chicago, well known as the maker and 
inventor of telegraphic instruments, has succeeded, it 
is said, in perfecting an instrument which will con- 
vey sound by electricity, over an unbroken current 
of extraordinary length, without the aid of auto- 
matic repeaters. So early as July 1874, Mr. Gray 
had transmitted sounds, which were distinctly au- 
dible at the receiving point over an unbroken 
circuit of 2400 miles. A writer on the subject, in 
the “‘ New York Daily Times,” says that he heard 
music played on a small melodeon or piano key- 
board transmitted through an unbroken circuit of 
2400 miles, and reproduced on a violin attached to 
the receiving end of the wire. Mr. Gray played 
“ Hail Columbia,” “ The Star Spangled Banner,” 
“God Save the Queen,” “ Yankee Doodle,’ and 








other well known airs, and they were unmistakably 
repeated, note for note, on the violin which lay on 
a table near at hand, Even an accidental false 
note was immediately detected on the violin. Mr. 
Gray has named his apparatus by which sounds are 
transmitted, the Ze/ephone. It seems that we yet 
know very little of the possibilities of the electro- 
magnetic telegraph. 


SAMUEL. WILLISTON.—On page 41, vol. I., of 
he RecorpD, Samuel Williston is mentioned as the 
first covered-button maker, as then living, and that 
his factories were then running at East Hampton, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Williston died on the 18th of 
July 1874, at East Hampton. He was a very be- 
nevolent man, and died worth several millions. He 
founded the Williston Seminary for the Education 
of Young Women, for which purpose he gave 
$275,000. It is believed that he has left by his 
will $225,000 more to that institution. 


JEFFERSON AND THE ReEctor.— Uninformed 
zealots, whose own theological views are for them- 
selves the standard of orthodoxy, have denounced 
Mr. Jefferson, Dr. Franklin and others, not only as 
* infidels,” but as contemners of the Christian re- 
ligion. There are no proofs in the writings of 
either one of these contemporaries of the justice of 
such denunciation; on the contrary, there are abun- 
dant proofs that both had profound reverence for 
veal Christianity. The following letter, which has 
lately been published for the first time, may be 
cited in proof of the esteem in which Mr. Jefferson 
held worthy clergymen. The recipient of the letter 
was an Episcopal minister, who was settled in 
Charlottsville, Virginia, two miles from the resi- 
dence of Mr. Jefferson, as rector of the parish :— 

** Monticello, December 8,21. 

“ Dear Sir: In the ancient feudal times of our 
good old forefathers, when the Seigneur married 
his daughter or knighted his son, it was the usage 
for his vassals to give him a year’s rent extra, in the 
name of an aid. I think it as reasonable, when 
our Pastor builds a house, that each of his flock 
should give him an aid of a year’s contribution. I 
enclose mine, as a tribute of justice, which of itself, 
indeed, is nothing, but as an example, if followed, 
may become something. In any event, be pleased 
to accept it as an offering of duty and a testimony 
of my friendly attachment and high respect. 

TH, JEFFERSON. 

“ Rev. Mr. Hatcu.” 


A CENTENNIAL IN CHEMISTRY.—The year 1774 
was marked by the discovety of chlorine by 
SCHEELE, and of oxygen gas by Dr. PriestLey. 
Professor H. C. Bolton, of New York, called the 
attention of the scientific world to the fact, and that 
the 1st of August was the anniversary of Priestley’s 
discovery. 

At the time of his death, in February, 1804, Dr. 
Priestley was a naturalized citizen of the United 
States, to which he lad fled from persecution in 
England, in 1794. He went ta Northumberland, 
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Pennsylvania, where his son nad a farm, in which 
secluded spot Dr. Priestley passed the remainder 
of his days, 

At the suggestion of Professor Bolton, a celebra- 
tion of the centennial of the discovery of oxygen 
gas by Priestley was held by American chemists at 
Northumberland (where Priestley has lineal de- 
scendants), on the 31st of July. A brilliant gath- 
ering of the chemists of the land were there. They 
came from colleges and other seminaries of learn- 
ing, and from the private walks of life. Among 
them the venerable Professor Henry, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, expected to be, but the state of 
his health would not permit him to go there. 

The convention was organized by the appoint- 
ment of Professor Charles F, Chandler, of Colum- 
bia College, New York, as chairman, and Professor 
Albert R. Leeds, of the Stevens Institute, Hobo- 
ken, secretary. Then a greeting was sent hy the 
Atlantic cable to a similar gathering at the same 
time at Birmingham, in England, in the following 
words ; 

“ Northumberland, Pa., Fuly 31, 1874. 

“The brother chemists at the grave, to their bro- 
thers at the home of Priestley, send greeting on the 
anniversary of the birth of chemistry.” 

Two hours afterwards a reply was received, re- 
ciprocating the greeting, and informing the con- 
vention that on the following day a marble statue of 
Priestley Discovering Oxygen” would be unveiled 
at Birmingham, and be presented to the town by 
Professor Huxley. 

This incident marks a wonderful change in 
society within less than a century. Dr. Priestley 
lived near Birmingham, He boldly taught from 
the pulpit the doctrines of Unitarianism, and pub- 
lished his sentiments, political and religious, broad- 
cast though the aid of the press. He was a 
thorough republican, and profound free-thinker on 
religious topics, as well as an able scientist. Re- 
garded as an enemy to all establishments in church 
and state, violent prejudices against him arose. 
These were fostered by the Tories and the Clergy, 
and in 1791, a fanatical mob, moved by a combined 
political and religious frenzy, broke into his house, 
destroyed his library of books and manuscripts and 
his philosophical apparatus, and set fire to the 
building. The doctor and his family fled for their 
lives, and came to America, when he was sixty-one 
years of age, and feeble. 

The convention listened in the morning to the 
reading of an essay on the “ Life and Labors of 
Dr. Priestley,” by Professor H. H. Crofts; and in 
the afternoon to one on the “ Century’s Progress in 
Theoretical Chemistry,” by Professor. T. Sterry 
Hunt, of Boston. A resolution was adopted to 
take measures for a large gathering of the chem- 
ists of the world at the celebration of the Centen- 
nial of the Republic, in Philadelphia, in 1776. 


WANTED, A NATIONAL SonG.—We need a na- 
tional song. We have none. “ The Star-Spangled 
Banner” and “ Hail Columbia” are called national 
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songs. They du not deserve the exalted title. They 
are too local in their inspiration and materials of 
construction to be dignified with the broad insignia 
of national. One was “ inspired” by anxiety about 
the result of the bombardment of a fort at Balti- 
more, and its whole burden is the course of that 
fight, each stanza ending with the natural wish that 
the star-spangled baner might long 


“ wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave.” 


The other was “inspired” by the desire of an 
actor and singer in Philadelphia to have something 
to make his “ benefit” at the theatre popular; and 
the burden of it was suggested by the public ex- 
citement at that time (1798) caused by a prospect 
of war with France. Hail Columbia” is more of 
a Federal political song than a national one; and 
as a poem it is below mediocrity. The airs of both 
are stately and stirring. 

May we not hope that some American poet, 
touched with the true divine afflatus, may produce 
a national song for use on the morning of the Cen- 
tennial, worthy of the career and destiny of our 
Republic ? There is no use in offering a reward 
“for the best national song,” the merits of which 
are to be decided by a “committee.” Pegasus is 
not mercenary. Gold is too heavy for his wings. 
The song must be the free, spontaneous production 
of true genius, divinely inspired. 


Joun Carrer Brown’s Liprary.—In_ the 
“Providence Journal’ for July 23d, 1874, Hon. 
John Russell Bartlett gave an interesting history of 
the remarkable library of the late JoHN CARTER 
Brown, of Rhode Island, In early life Mr, 
Brown became acquainted with the public libraries 
of Europe, and acquired a desire for making a col- 
lection of rare books. He purchased some then— 
nearly fifty years ago—and so laid the foundations 
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for his magnificent library. He afterwards pur- 
chased many books from the collections of Mr. 
Rich, of London, and M, Ternaux, of Paris, when 
these rich treasures were sold, By the aid of intel- 
ligent correspondents abroad, and being ever alert 
at home, Mr. Brown gathered and left a collection 
of books on America, printed before the year 1800, 
which is not surpassed, if equalled, by any other 
collection in.the world. 

In 1871, Mr. Brown completed a printed cata- 
logue of his library, the titles ranged in chronolo- 
gical order, and classified as follows : 


From 1493 to 1600 . 302 separate titles, 
From, 1600 to 1700 . 1,160 « “ 
From 1700 to 1800 , 4,173 ” « 
Additions since the 
catalogue was 
printed, about. 600 “ “ 


Making altogether . 6,235 separate works or titles, 


Books relating to the Indians of North and South 
America, and their languages, are abundant in Mr. 
Brown’s collection, embracing dictionaries, gram- 
mars, &c. Among them are Eliot’s translations 
into the Indian language, In the space of a brief 
note like this, not even an intelligent hint may be 
given of.the particular riches of this library, abound- 
ing in the rarest books outside of the subject of Ame- 
rica. The literary world must receive with satis- 
faction the statement made by Mr, Bartlett, that the 
library will be held by the family of Mr. Brown, 
and that his great work of collecting will go on as 
hitherto, adding treasure after treasure to the hoard; 
and that the same liberal use may hereafter be 
made of the collection by scholars as hitherto. And 
the REcorv learns, with peculiar satisfaction, that 
the growth and care of the library will be confided 
henceforth, as it has beena in great degree in the 
past, to the rare judgment and intelligent industry 
of Mr. Bartlett. 





OBITUARY. 


BisHop WHELAN. 


Early in July the Right Rev. Dr. WHELAN, of 


the Roman Catholic Church, died in the St, Agnes* 


Hospital, Baltimore, at the age of about sixty-seven 
years. He was a native of Baltimore, where he 
was born in 1807. After completing a common 
school education, he was sent to St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary at Emmettsburg. Maryland, From that school 
he was sent to the College of St, Sulpice, in Paris, 
from which institution he was graduated with great 
honor. He was ordained a minister in Paris, and 
might have become the pastor of a church there, but 
he preferred to return to America and labor harder 
as a missionary. In that field of service in the 


South and West Mr. Whelan was very successful. 
His services were mentioned to the Pope, who 
created him bishop of the diocese of Virginia in 
1841. He was ordained by Bishop Eccleston, in 
the cathedral at Baltimore, and was finally trans- 
ferred to West Virginia. where a fine cathedral was 
built in the city of Wheeling, under his superin- 
tendence. He also established a college and con- 
vent there. He was a very energetic man until a 
chronic disease undermined his constitution, not 
long after his return from the General Council at 
Rome, in which he warmly supported the claims 
of the Pope to infallibility. Bishop Whelan, in 
accordance with his desire, was taken to Baltimore 
to die among the scenes of his youth. 





The Siege of Savannah in 1779, as described in 
two Contemporaneous Fournals of French Officers 
in the Fleet of Count D' Estaing. Albany, N. Y.: 
Joel Munsell, 4to, pp. 70. 

These are translations by Mr. Charles C. Jones, 
Jr., of New York—one from the original French 
manuscript in the possession of Mr. J. Carson Bre- 
voort, of Brooklyn, and the other from a copy 
printed in Paris in 1782. The Journals are accom- 
panied by a copy, by the photo-lithographic process, 
of a manuscript map, also the property of Mr. 
Brevoort. 

These Journals, kept by actors in the scenes de- 
scribed, are specially valuable as elucidating points 
concerning the intentions and operations of D'Es- 
taing in aiding the Americans in their efforts to 
capture or disperse the British troops holding Sa- 
vannah in 1779. The minute details contained in 
the complete Journal give some vivid pictures of 
the progress of the siege and of the preliminary 
movements, not to be found in the English and 
American histories. 

The extracts from the printed Journal give an 
interior view of the expedition, and the opinions 
of one of D’Estaing’s naval officers of the expe- 
diency and conduct of the operations against Sa- 
vannah, freely expressed. We may find in it facts 
not generally known to American readers; yet we 
may not discover anything that affords an excuse 
for D’Estaing’s sudden desertion of the Americans 
at the moment when victory was within the grasp 
of the allies, excepting the destitute condition of 
the French fleet in supplies of food and water. 

Mr. Jones has enriched his work with very valu- 
able explanatory foot-notes, In putting this trans- 
lation before the public he has made a very valu- 
able contribution to the treasury of American his- 
tory, and merited the gratitude of the students of 
that history. 


The Chronotype; An American Memorial of 
Persons and Events. This is the title of a very 
neatly-printed monthly magazine, of thirty pages, 
published by the “ American College of Heraldry 
and Genealogical Registry,” of New York city, at 
$3 a year. A number at hand, contains a His- 
tory of the Washington Family, by H. H. Clem- 
ents. Also by the same author: The Families of the 
Regicides; The Patroons of New York; and a 
Monody on the Death of Rev, Dr. Spring. There 
is a sketch of the Family of Field, with a biogra- 
phy and well-engraved portrait of Benjamin H. 
Field, Treasurer of the New York Historical So- 
ciety; and an account of Dr, Spring and the Brick 
Church, with a portrait of its venerable pastor, and 
a paper on the Old Streets of New York, by H. C. 
Westervelt, 
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Collections of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
Vol. IIL, Part 2. Printed by the St. Paul Press 
Company. 8vo, pp. 282. 

This is a valuable addition to the history of the 
great northwestern region of our Republic. The 
contributions to it by General H. H. Sibley are ex- 
ceedingly interesting, especially his Reminiscences 
of the Pioneers and Early History of the Territory 
and State of Minnesota. ‘The volume contains the 
following papers: Fort Snelling, Colonel Leaven- 
worth’s Expedition to establish it in 1819, by Major 
Thomas Forsyth, Indian Agent; Memoir of Jean 
Baptisté Faribault, by General Sibley ; Memoir of 
Captain Martin Scott; Memoir of Napehshnee- 
doota, first male Dakotah convert to Christianity, 
by Rev. T. S. Williamson; Memoir of H. L. 
Dousman, by General Sibley; Memoir of Joseph 
R. Brown; Memoir of Hon. Cyrus Aldrich; Me- 
moir of Rev. Lucien Galtier, the first Catholic 
Priest of St. Paul, by Rev. John Ireland; Memoir 
of Hon. D, Olmsted; Reminiscences of the Early 
Days of Minnesota, by General Sibley, with a bio- 
graphical sketch of the Author by the Committee 
on Publication. 


Colonel Timothy Greene, of the Army of the Re- 
volution. By WILLIAM H. Ecie, M. D. Harris- 
burg, Pa.: George Bergner. 4to, pp. 24. 

This is a carefully-prepared memoir of a staunch 
patriot and meritorious officer of Pennsylvania, be- 
fore and during the old war for independence, It 
is enriched by many valuable foot-notes explana- 
tory of the text and illustrative of contemporary 
men and events, Colonel Greene was active in 
ante-revolutionary movements. He organized a 
rifle battalion, the names of the members of which 
are given in Dr, Egle’s Memoir. He entered the 
military service with alacrity, and remained in it 
until the close of the war. He was of Scotch-Irish 
descent, and was a native of Hanover township, 
Dauphin county, Pennsylvania. Appended to the 
Memoir are copies of papers connected with the 
career of the Barnetts and Allens of Hanover, 


Letters of Thomas Nelson, Fr., Governor of 
Virginia. Printed by Clemmitt & Jones, for the 
Virginia Historical Society: 4to, pp. 71. 

This is No. 1 of a new series of the “ Publica- 
tions of the Virginia Historical Society,” elegantly 
printed on large fine tinted paper, in an edition of 
500 copies, Governor Nelson stands out in the 
annals of our country as one of the grandest figures 
of the period of our struggle for independence. 
Patriotic, self-sacrificing and energetic, he did much 
to bring the war to a successful close, and gave to 
his country in that struggle his whole fortune. It 
has been said that William Wirt’s first-choice of a 
subject among the worthies of the Revolution, on 
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which to employ his pen in biographical composi- 
tion, was Governor Nelson, but he was persuaded 
by Mr. Jefferson to make Patrick Henry that subject. 

The “ Letters’ contained in the volume hege 
noticed were written by Governor Nelson at the 
period of the campaign in Virginia in 1781, which 
resulted in the capture of Lord Cornwallis and his 
army in the autumn of that year. They relate 
chiefly to the siege of Yorktown and surrender of 
Cornwallis, and the military and naval movements 
which resulted in that event. These letters are 
now published for the first time, and add riches 
to the historical literature of our country. 


The Vestry Book of Henrico Parish, Virginia, 
1730-83, comprising a history of the erection of, 
and other interesting facts connected with the vene- 
rable St. Fohn’s Church, Richmond, Virginia. 
From the Original Manuscripts, with Notes and In- 
troduction by R. A. Brock, Member of the Histori- 
cal Society of Virginia, &c., &c. 

This work is No. V. of “ Wynne’s Historical 
Documents from the Old Dominion,” which the 
Hon. ‘Thomas H. Wynne has, from time to time, 
printed at his own expense,—a patriotic service 
for the preservation of copies of rare documents, 
which all ‘students of American history, familiar 
with the series, highly appreciate. Only one hun- 
dred copies have been elegantly printed on deli- 
cately-tinted fine large paper, for private circulation. 

The historic value of this Vestry Book is greatly 
enhanced by the interesting historical essays con- 
tained in Mr. Brock’s introduction and in his 
copious notes in the appendix. These throw light 
upon every part of the record, and make the publi- 
cation a very important contribution to the treasures 
of American history. The parish was one of the 
earliest that was organized in Virginia; and St. 
John’s Church, which stands on Church Hill, in 
Richmond, is clustered with associations of our 
revolutionary history. 


The Life and Death of Fohn of Barneveld, Ad- 
vocate of Holland; with a View of the Primary 
Causes and Movements of the Thirty Years’ War, 
By Joun Lornror Mot ey, D,C.L., LL.D., Cor- 
responding member of the Institute of France, 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 
389, 475. 

The author of “The Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public” and “ The History of the United Nether- 
lands,” has given us two more charming volumes 
on Dutch History. They are marked by all the 
broad scope of incidents, fascinating details and 
picturesque style which made his former works so 
popular. They tell us of the career of one of the 
really great men of the earth, of whom scarcely 
two appear in a century; and in so doing they 
present an admirable introduction to his work, in 
preparation, on the “ Thirty Years’ War” between 
the Protestants and Roman Catholics in Germany, 
which began in Bohemia in 1618 and ended in 
1648. Barneveld was a native of the province of 
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Utrecht, where he was born in the middle of the 
sixteenth century. The Netherlands having tfe- 
yolted against Spain, Barneveld espoused the cause 
of the revolutionists, and from that time he was a 
conspicuous advocate of liberty, He was always 
prominent in public life, as ambassador to England, 
as a diplomatist and as a firm supporter of Prince 
Maurice, the Stadtholder of Holland, son of the 
murdered William of Orange. He was bold in op- 
position to everything, whether proposed by the 
Prince or the States-General, which was likely to 
abridge the liberties of his people. He was their 
idol, and finally fell a victim to the ,jealousy of the 
ungrateful Prince. He was beheaded at the 


Hague in May, 1619, because he stood in the way 
of Prince Maurice’s schemes for making himself 
king. This history gives a gloomy picture of the 
animosities of the politicians and theologians of 
that day, and the results of those animosities. 
Calvinism and Arminianism had much to do in 
shaping the politics of Holland at that time. 


The New York Genealogical and Biographical 
Record, July, 1874. Published by the New York 
Genealogical and Biographical Society. This pub- 
lication has now reached the third number of its 
fifth volume, The issue here noticed contains a 


, portrait of the late James W. Gerard, and a sketch 


of his’ family and his career, by James W. Gerard, 
Jr. This is followed by an account of Colonel 
Philip Van Cortlandt and the New York Conti- 
nentals, by Mrs. Helen L. Beck Parmelee, and 
other interesting matter. 


History, Essays, Orations and other Documents 
of the Sixth General Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance, held in New York, October 2d-12th 1873. 
Edited by Rev. PHILip ScHarF, D.D., and Rey. S. 
IREN@ZUS Prime, D.D. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 8vo. pp. 773. This fall title gives a 
general idea of the contents of this important 
volume. In double columns and comparatively small 
type, it gives essentially the whole of the proceed- 
ings of that body of one hundred men from various 
parts of Christendom, who participated in that con- 
ference of leading Protestants, In the preparation 
of the work for the press, the labor was immense, 
for there was much matter to be judiciously elimi- 
nated from the general mass of materials. The 
charge of the general arrangement and typographi- 
cal character of the volume, the preface, the his- 
torical sketch and general index, was given to Dr. 
Prime. The charge of the papers delivered before 
the Conference, their classification, and all the de- 
tails pertaining to their introduction into the volume, 
devolved on Dr. Schaff, which included the task of 
translating papers from foreign languages. 

In this volume may be found a complete report 
of the Conference—one of the most important of 
religious councils ever held. The information 
conveyed in the various papers are of immense 
value to the student of the history of the Christian 
Church, 





